














“ Why, Alice,” I said, “ what good can you expect ? so long 
asthe man does his work, and obeys my orders, we require 
othing more. We shall have no nonsense about caste with | from of merchan' J 
him ; and, at all events, if we find we don’t like him, we can | are able to sell at a far lower rate than the lish; shops. 
easily get rid of him.” these 
My wife was silent, but not (I fancied) convinced. After a 
him if you choose; but to 
please me, load your revolver, for when you are away I shall 
be terrified if that man is sitting at the door, and I have 
rotect myself with.” 
8, but promised to do as she wished, 
and arranged that the man should come the next day but one ; 
for we were going to change our rooms in the morning, and 
wished to be settled before he came. 
t, and as in the hot weather the evening breeze 
m the south, we had long wanted to make a 
change. A family going to England that morning left a 
boarding-house in the same street as ours, belonging to the 
etor,and we at once decided to move into the vacapt 
ich were larger and loftier than ours, and consisted 
of a bed-room and dining-room, a drawin 
bath-rooms, opening into a large verandah 
to which the bheestee, or water-carri 
for our baths, had easy acvess by a | 
overshadowing it, where a colony of crows had settled: my 
dressing-room connected the di 
bath-rooms. The ground-floorand upper story were untenanted 
so we were the only occupants ofthe house No. 18, —— 
Chowringhee. This we considered to be an advantage, being, 
as it were, the sole tenants of a large house, and paying so 


4 in the morning a small army 
of coolies, commanded by our departing 
imself to be of entirely different flesh and 
blood to such low caste individuals, moved all our belongings, 
crockery, &c., into our new rooms, 
where we comfortably seated at breakfast by eight o’clock, 
thoroughly appreciating the delicious mango fish caught that 
morning in the Hooghley, and resembling but far surpassing 
the smelt. Our favourite fruit, the lichi, was on the table, 
which, when its rough skin is removed, iooks and tastes like 
@ very large and fine-flavoured grape. 
Having finished breakfast and called for the fin 
which in india are alwa 
proposed that we should 
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pause she said, “ Well 


only 








room and two 
the south, 
ing water 
by a tree 


Caium, non animum, mutant, qui trans marecurrunt. 
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LORD RONALD’S WIFE. 
BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


wife in this lyric (says a reviewer) is an impulsive, loving, 

> creature, _ wn moods are distasteful to her robest 

p= poor cold lord, who loves her, nevertheless. At length 

the wife pines and dies. Lord Konald knows his sternness then, 
and gives vent to his remorse :—, 


moderately for the privil 
At about four o’cl 


le 


who 


piano, books, clothes, 
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All this came back upon my brain 
While I sat alone at your white bedside, 
And I remember’d in my pain 
Those words you spoke before you died— 
For around my neck your arms you flung, 
And smiled so sweet though death was near— 
“] was so foolish and so young! 
And yet I loved thee !—kiss me, dear!” 
I put aside your golden hair, 
And kiss’d you, and you went to sleep: 
And when I saw that death was there, 
ef was cold, I cculd not weep; 
And late last night, when you were dead, 
I did not weep beside your bed, 
For the curtains were white, and the pane was blue, 
And the moon look’d through, 
And its eye was red— 
“ How coldly she lies!” I said. 


Then loud, so loud, before I knew, 
and black cock scream’d and crew, 
And I heard the far-off bells intone 
So slowly, so s'owly, 
The black hound bark’d, and I rose with a groan, 
As the village bells chimed slowly, slowly, slowly. 

I dropp’d the hand so cold and thin, 
, and your face seem’d still and wise, 
And I saw the damp dull dawn stare in 

Like a dim drown’d face with oozy eyes ; 
And I open’d the lattice quietly, 
And the cold wet air came in on me, 
And I pluck’d two roses with fingers chill 
From the roses that grew at your window-sill, 
I pluck’d two roses, a white and a red, 
Stole again to the side of your bed, 
Raised the edge of your winding fold, 

Dropp’d the roses upon your breast, 
Cover’d them up in the 

That none might know—and there they rest ! 
And out at the castl 
Into the woods, and 
But to-day they carried you from here, 

And I follow’d your coffin with tearless cheek— 
They knew not about the roses, dear !—- 

I would not have them think me weak. 


glasses, 
after wife 
: vite the Barlows, to dinner for the 
next night. Major and Mrs. Barlow, had been long in India. 
During the mutiny they were at Sealkote, where they fortun- 
ately escaped being murdered, when the native troops broke 
out there. They had been fellow-passengers 
England, and we had formed a friendship with them on the 
voyage, which had been thoroughly cemented in Calcutta, 
where we had derived the greatest benefit from their kindness 
and experience. I gave a ready assent to her proposal, and 
she wrote Mrs. Barlow a note and sent it by the bearer, who 
quickly returned with an answer accepting our invitation, and 
saying they would call for us to drive with them on the course, 
for they knew we preferred their carriage to our own humble 
but more economical buggy. 
We then went through our rooms, making order out of the 
chaos left by the coolies. All the windows were shut, and 
enetian shutters (called jhilmils) reaching to the 
ground, were closed, and admitted none of the glare which, 
reflected from the white buildings on all sides, would other- 
wise have penetrated through the verandah into the room, 
and heated it in spite of the monotonous and 
the large punkah, which being about five yards long and one 
wide, was suspended from the ceiling. 

The short period of our residence in India bad not dispelled 
the timidity my wife naturally felt on her arrival, and she 
quickly perceived that the shutters of the four drawing-room 
windows, and of the bath-room opening on the verandah, 
could not be fastened in any w verand 
was easily accessible by the lad 
was, in fact, nothing to prevent a man surprising us at any 
time. She said that she could never bear to pass a night in 
the rooms unless the windows were securely fastened : indeed, 
it really was not prudent to do so, for though I felt as safe in 
Calcutta as I should hsve done in any English town, yet rob- 
uent occurrence during the cold 
weather, anda treacherous and deliberate murder bya native 
servant at Garden Reach had alarmed the whole 


y 

Calling the inevitable bearer, I sent him at once to fetch a 
native blacksmith. After about two hours’ absence, which 
was, of course, plausibly explained by the “ mild Hindu,” he 
returned with the man, who, under our nal ins 

and staples upon every window in the 
I remunerated the man b 
giving him about a quarter of what he asked, when he re’ 
ed that he had cheated us in spite of 


In the evening I fastened every window with padlocks that 
Lhad brought com Engla 


with us from 
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lar swing of 


x I have mentioned, there 


beries had not been of unfreq 
juropean 


I know you - cold and dead ; 
And I see you lie in darkness, Sweet ! 

the roses under your winding-sheet ; 
jays and nights are dreary and cold, 
am foolish, aud weak, and old. 


no doubt quite sati 





and we passed the ht in 
once that she heard ano 
the morning our new bearer 
pearance ; there was nothing remarkabl: 
seemed, for a native, to do his work very well. 

Before we went for our few drive, he remarked that the 


pleading look from my wife I unlocked them 
cept that between the bath-room and verandah, which 
cided to keep permanently locked, as it was very seldom 


I well remember the drive we took that morning, and, in- 
deed, every incident of the day. 
when we returned, about 8:30 a.m., and we were glad of the 
shade and comparative cold of our drawing-room. After 
arning. | breakfast we settled down to our usual occu 
e on —— I was not compelled to be 


OUR NEW BEARER. 
A TALE OF LIFE IN CALCUTTA. 


Ing not very long-esidence in Calcutta, we had chan 
tone) severaltimes. The first 
our ignorance as new-comers, to 
his own case to our interests ; but as we grew wiser 
experienced, we discovered this 
him his jaw4b, or dismissal. The second was a Hindu 
ofa very high caste (which fact, however, did not prevent him 
any sweetmeat or delicacy of the defiled Feringhees on 
lay his hands), and as we felt that the 
ence and our service could not be ed 
dual, we according] 
departure of bearer 
the usual salém he handed me his | th: 
or written testimonials of service, which were very satis- 
roved very little, as any one who 
them in the bazaar, or borrow 
from a friend, and of course we had no means of identify- 
with the individual whose praises were sung so 
The only protection, and it 
a master hes against fraud, is to keep all his 


made his ap- 
e in his manner; he 


our bearer (for we only ke; 
Wiad tok adivantngs of 


\F 


The heat was very 


tions, for it was 
t. We sent | 18.” 
dry orders; to Wilson’s for ice, and to 
another shop for coafectionery for the dessert. He made no 
th at which we were pleased ; 

on several occasions gone to the 
a cooly to carry them for him; 
roval by invariabl 


Fe 


of which I showed my ) 
the cooly hire from his monthly wages, so that if 
great man it was at 


system 
in the documen = 
its I read. choose 
expense, and not mine, 
cleaned my revolver, ame was thor- 


ted, in order thet he may regain the 

ited as his own, and restore them to 

safe to engage aservant with 

d, but any one who has 

secured a good servant, naturally 

our friends (from the short time we had 
had bearers 


she would now be content, for she w: 






























































houses in Calcutta, offering for sale stationery, eau- 
and other knick-knacks, which by , 
tmen in want of ready-money, they 

ty) 


men generally announce their arrival by calling 
out, “ want, sabi? T all things got, eau-de-cologne 
got, envelopes got, &c.,” yet sometimes they peep through 
the curtain to see if any one is in, and one had probably done 
80 on this occasion, for he ht not have seen us where we 
were sitting. Our bearer gone for his dinner, so that we 
had no servant at the door. 

At half-past five in the evening one of the Barlows’ syces 
came to tell us that his sahib and mem-sahib were waiting 
below in their carriage. My wife threw a shawl over her 
white dress, while I sacrificed at the altar of fashion by put- 
ting on a black coat and the inevitable chimney-pot hat. We 
then started for the Course, meeting and passing conveyances 
of every description, from the Governor-General’s four-in-hand 
and scarlet escort of his body-guard to the rickety old ghari 
driven by a semi-naked native. The sun was nearly setting, 
when, Lord inge’s equestrian statue and 
Lord Auckland’s humbler- one, both the resort of countless 
crows, we reached the river side, where the crowd was, as it 
always is, very t. The fine band of the — Highlanders 
was playing in the Eden Gardexs, where natives were selling 
roses at an anna a bunch, and numbers of fair but pale Eng- 
lish children were playing with their dark bearers and ayahs, 
or buying the ingenious toys which are always to be pur- 
chased on the maidan. Alter listening to the music for a 
short time, Mrs. Barlow proposed that we should drive round 
the plain ; the major gave the order to the coachman (as the 
driver is always called in India), and we soon passed the 
water-gate of Fort William, and the Maharajapore memorial, 
and leaving the crowd behind us “eating the air,” as the 
phrase is, found ourselves in comparative quiet. 

The syces lighted the lamps, as it was now dark, and we pro- 
ceeded. The conversation turned upon the mutiny, as it 
nearly always does in Anglo-Indian society ; and Major Bar 
low related some circumstances connected with the rising at 
Sealkote. 

“There was a Hindy sepoy” (he said), “ whose name I for- 
get, to whom our surgeon had been very kind when in hospi- 
tal, who professed to be in our interests, and gave us informa- 
tion about the feeling and intcntions of the native regiments. 
We entirely confided in him, and when at last the villains 
rose, by his advice the surgeon and his wife, I, with my wife 
and child, and one or two more, concealed ourselves in a 
kitchen apart from the military lines, and this sepoy promised 
that when the mutineers left for Delhi, he would return and 
assist us to escape. You may imagine the terrible suspense 
of those hours of waiting; flames were raising on all sides, 
and firing was heard at short intervals. We were, of course, 
well-armed, but if we were discovered, we knew that any re- 
sistance we could offer would soon be overcome. At last 
evening came, and we heard low voices near the place of our 
co t. I ted on a table with a revolver in my 
hand, but on ies yo a window I whispered to those 
below that it was all right, for that there were only two men, 
and one of them was our oo sepoy. I was on the point 
of addressing him when I heard him say to his companion, 
‘ There, Abdul, the dogs are hidden, thinking that I would be 
faithful to their salt; they have trusted in me, but their raj 
is over. Call our brothers, Abdul, and let us complete our 
work before dark.’ , 

“ Betrayed and placed in our slaughter house by the but- 
cher, what could we do? I could certainly fire, but then the 
report might be heard. There was, however, no time to be 
lost ; I steadied my hand on the window-sill, and fired twice 
in rapid succession. They both fell ; dead, I have little doubt, 
and we were once more comparatively secure. That night 
we made our escape, and after an exciting journey reached 
ah | Umballa in safety. I always congraiulate myself on having 

= such speedy vengeance on that traitorous scoun- 


By this time we were passing the cathedral, and in « few 
minutes were set down et our own door. The Barlows, who 
were very near neighbours, went to dress, and returning in 
about half-an-hour, were ushered into the drawing-room by 
our new bearer. 

“You have got a new man, I see,” said the major ; “I seem 
to know the fellow’s face very well. He has quite a military 
look.” He asked him if he had ever served in the army, and 
the man, bowing his head, answered that he had always been 
a bearer. Major Barlow then inquired if he had ever seen 
him (the major) before; but he turned to me and said that the 
sahib was quite a stranger to him. “ Well,” said the major, 
“T know I have seen somewhere,” and Mrs, Barlow re- 
marked that the man seemed very familiar to her, and thas she 
— she must have seen some one like him in the Pun-~ 

a 

A khitmutghar with clasped hands announced that dinner 
was on the table, so our quartette adjourned to the dining- 
room, I remembered afterwards that the bearer went into 
my bath-room. The dinner passed off very pleasantly, as 
small dinners in India generally do, succeeding where “ burra 
khanas,” or grand dinner parties, often fail. 

The heat had been very oppressive, but a dust storm, fol- 
lowed yA heavy shower, cooled the air, and when, after 
dessert, ladies and gentlemen leaving the table togesnes ac- 
cording to Indian etiquette, we went on the verandah to see 
what we could of a display of fireworks in the Eden Gardens, 
we found the t breeze very agreeable. With music and 
singing the passed pleasantly away ; and Mrs. Barlow 
pronounced most vourably upon our present rooms, as com- 
pered with our old ones. “But,” said she, “ were I you, Mrs. 
——, I should be rather afraid at the thought of two-thirds of 
the house being uninhabited. Mind we don’t read in 





on, 
, 
the 


on 


“Qh,” replied my wife, “ I certainly was very timid, but I 
cemenhed cea Migtend ts tok his revolver, and now I feel 
quite secure, for I could fire it myself on an ncy; so if 
you hear a shot from this quarter, mind you the major 
here at once.” 

“ But seriously,” said her husband, “ you are perfectly safe’; 
for as the great gates are shut at night, no one could get into 
the compound ; 80 that, were any one to’ attack you it must 
be one of the servants, and 1 can hardly fancy that a Bengali 
has the necessary pluck. Hsd you been in the Punjab—-,” 
And here the major cu a long dissertation upon the 

ty of the and in it, robbers ia- 
six | cluded, over the effemizate provinces of lower Bengal, 
every one in India seems to consider 
maintain the superiority over every 


si 


of 
of the station, district, and cy in 
was hung, and we usually | other es pein y 


kept the door open, with a screen partially before it. 
Caktalaky Waa moving, bo wen tothe door, but as I | dian career has been passed. 

found no one I came back q 

wallah, or itinerant pedlar, a 


him, when my wife inter- | curtain 
80, as she thought he had 
certain no good would come of it. 
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koi bai the latter are called, always professing to|home a full account of our nocturnal adventure with our | tion. At several of the State trials that ensued —— 
oes ed whose lot has been cast upon the new bearer. J. M. usually in honourable contrast to the ermined ayeopn Pa 
hted Presidency (Madras). : ™ = ri sais isions, ai —_ — i ae Ginseng 
‘ his bh , Mrs. remarked |, rom iniquitous decisions, discountenancing arbi 
that A yobey vary bean ues thet they muss really leave. As it THE JUDGE3 OF ENGLAND. cited charges, end trying to give the accused justice? Pett ’ 
was @ lovely moonlight night, and they lived so near, Continued. 


Wwe walked with them to the door, where we wished them 
night. 

Woile looking, on our return, at the familiar constellatious 
of Orion, the PicYides, and the Great Bear, we could almost 
have fancied ourselves at home, had not the owl of the jack- 
all, avd the strange shouts of native servants going to their 
godowns (or huts) after their day’s work, quickly dispeiled 
aay such rising thoughis. 

Oo reaching our rooms, the servants, as usual, asked our 
permission to depart; for we did not, a8 mapy do, insist upon 
their sleeping outside the door. As all their work was done, 
I, of course, assented, and they left us with the usual 
ealam. 

We sat talking and working for above an hour; quite 

one, as we did not have a night punkah. I then tastened 
the diawing-room door which led to the staircase, and pro- 
ceeded to padiock the shutters of the four windows opening 
On the verandah. Having done so, I remarked that we were 
safely barricaded again, when my wife reminded me that I 
had not fastened the bath-room sbutter. “That,” i said, “I 
left locked this morning ; it is so seldom used that I thought 1 
Would not go through the form of locking and uulocking it 
day.’ : 

“ Oh,” said she, “ to please me, go and see that it is all right. 
I shall not sieep to-night, if you don’t. Please go at once; it 
Will not take a minute.” 

“ Well,” I said, “I will go and Jook now, but don’t expect 
me to do it every night; for there is really not the slightest 
occasion.” I took up a lamp and went through my dressing- 
room into the bath-room, and my wife went with me. 

“ There,” I cried, “ is tne window locked and secure. Go 
and give it a pull, and then I hope you will be satisfied.” 

Sue laughed, and owned it was very foolish, but going to 
the window pulled the padlock, when, to our astonishment 
aod consternativn, the staple fell upon the matting of the floor, 
and the padiock remained in her hand. 

She turned very white, and, trembling ali over, said, “ Oh, 
John, there must be some mistake ; how badly the blacksmith 
must have fastened it. Why did you not try every staple 
when he had finished %” 

“ Indeed, I did so,” 1 replied, “ and they were as firm as 
possible. 1 remember thinking what a capital workman he 
was. This is no faut of his, Alice,” I aided, very gravely, 
“ some one hus loosened the Staple with the intention of en- 
tering by tbat window to-night. ‘The question now is, whether 
We shall leave the house, and try to call our neighbcurs up, 
or whether, as we are prepared, we shall wait here. I think 
that with my revolver [ should be a match for them, even if 
there be more than one, and if there are any, as is probable, 
lurking about the house, we should be more likely to be sur- 
prised outside than here. [ Say we, dearest, for if [ went you 
Would, of course, accompany me, forI dare not leave you 
alone here, even fur a moment.” 

What answer my wife would have given, or what we should 
have done I do not know, for I had hardly finished speaking 
when she fainted away. I carried her into our bed-room, 
tore down the net mosquito curtains, and laid her on the 

1 was opening the medicine-chest for some sal volatile, 
when I plainly nearda light fuot-ste p o:: the verandah. Seizing 
my revolver | hurried .o the bath-room, and took up my po- 
sition in a corner, whence [ could have a view of the in- 
truder before he could see me. Almost immediately the shut- 
ter was pushed open, and a man with a tulwar, or native 
sword, in his hand entered stealthily, and as the moonbeams 
fell upon his face, I recognized the features of oar new bearer. 
The villain was slowly advancing to my dressing-room, when 

called out io Hiudustani, “ Who is it?” e turned di- 
rectly, and raising his tulwar rushed upon me, bat before he 
could reach me, | fired, and with a feartul imprecation he fell 
backwards. I went up to him and took the sword from his hand, 
aud saw that he was wounded in the breast, and quite unable 
to rise or offer any resistance. 

Leaving him, f went to my wife, who, I found, had been 
aroused by the nvise of the shot. I ussured her that all danger 
was over, and persuaded her to lie still while I went for as- 
sistance. As I was unlocking the drawing room door, Major 
Bar ow ran up the stai's, He was reading when he heard the 
shot, and fear pg that the revolver had gone off, and that some 
accident might have happened to one of us, had hurried 
over. I explained the state of affairs to him in a moment, and 
he went to the Park Street station to rouse the police. As he 
left, two or three native Servanis came in, and by my orders 
took up the bearer, and laid: him on a small couch in the 
drawing-room. 

I then returned to my wife, who was much calmer, and 
thankful that al! had goue on so well. 

Mojor Barlow quickly came back with several police-officers 
and 4 surgeon, ‘I'he latter made a hasty examination of the 
Wounded man, and pronounced that, where he moved he 
would die immediately, and that under any circumstances he 
Could not live above a few minutes, 

The mejor went up to him, and the man, who wa: still con- 
scious, glauced at him with a look of intense hatred. After 
——s for a moment the major cried,“ know him. I was 
certain | bad seen bim b-fore ; he is the man who would have 
betrayed us at Sealkote. He must have two lives, for I felt 
confident | had killed him then, and I fear he has cheated the 

man now.” 

“ Yes, he has gone.” said the surgeon, as our bearer’s head 
fell back upon the couch. The police removed the body to a 
neighbouring god»wn, and our friend sent servants to take 
away all traces of the struggle from our rooms. 

Great as the shock had been to m 
selt again in the morniog. Mrs. Barlow came early to 
Spend the day with her and cheer her up, while her husband 
and I attended the necessary investigation into the death. 
This was neither long nor formidable. Tue = identified 
the ody as that of a mutinous sepoy, and after 
all that nad happened, the authorities quickly decided that the 
case came under sections 100 and 105 of the New Code, which 
lays down the circumstances under which the right of private 
detence extends to causing death ; and I left the court amid 
complinents and congratulations upon our escape. 

My wife and I were quite a niae days’ wonder in Calcutta, 
but we had no ambition to become so again 
such an ordeal, and were extremely glad to hear that the up- 
per story of our house had been let that day to a young mer- 

that there was no fear of our again being alone at 
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next mail conveyed 
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ape aw Asay bya err were Courage and inept 
t ; p n withstanding the intimidation or the ofluen 

As reyrards the judges during the period from 1670 to the jin an age of judicial dependence and servility. po the beat 
Revolution, Mr. Foss's sketches are hardly satisfactory. He | of an exasperated Parliament he rebuked with seo, 
has pointed out, indeed, correctly that the frequent dismissals, | of vengeance “for appearing to plead against the Goye 
the corrupt favouritism, and ‘the impossibility of obtaining ‘insisting, that he was detending the laws and ¢ 
lawyers of real learning and fair character to do the work ex- duty to hisclients.” When Cromwell, in a sall Gog hig 
pected from them, had reduced the inferior members of the exclaimed, “ You are unfit to be a Judge!” bee = 
Bench to the lowest standard during three years, and that Jef- | clined to carry out » bad policy under the forms of la 
freys truly described his puisnes as “rogues all” to his angry answered curtly, “That is very true” and gave ad W, be 
master. He has also done svfficient justice to the eminent | ainsi the Protector. So Charles the IL’s dry remark 
talents of some of the chiefs, such as Finch, the father of mo- courtier who complained that Hale was deaf to solicitat loa 
dern equity ; as Saunders, who, though a brutal Silenus, was favour, “ Why I suould not be treated better,” is = 02 or 
@ great master of the common law ; as Jeffreys, who, monster able testimony to the perfect integrity and lofiines a 
2s he was, possessed abilities of no common order. Nor bas! jucicial character. We may say of this illustrious man 

he concealed the judicial massacres committed during this in the words of one who knew him well, “He was a On 
memorable period, whether in the frenzy of Popish plot, or Justice of indefatigable indusiry, invincible patien, 

the reaction after the Oxford Parliament, or the year suc- emplary integrity, and a maguanimous contempt of wage 
ceeding Monmouth’s enterprise. His descriptions, however, things, and to all this a man absolutely a master of the Oridly 
want avimation, and are executed under the influence of the | of law, even in the most abstruse and hidden parts of j 
fallacies to which we have alluded already ; the not referring Of Vaughan we know much less than of Hale, but = 

to the circumstances of the time in estimating judicial acts know is greatly to his credit. Being deeply versed atime 
and character, and a tendency to extenuate misdeeds or to law, as well as in the laws of England, he ad mivistereg 
gloss them over with general eulogies. For instance, if we vate rights admirably, and he ravks among our most emi Pri 
consider the Judges of the later years of the Stuart dynasty jurists. He did not—fortunately, perhaps, for his Path a 
apart from apy surrounding circumstances they will appear part in the Siate trials of the day, so that we cannot 4 
for the most part monsters of guilt, or prodigies of inconceiva- with certainty how he would have stood a test of ch 

ble baseness. Tried by this test such a man as North, who that proved fatal to many of his contemporaries, Bat in g 
sacrificed to popular passion the victims whom he knew to| cases of much importauce he luid down and acted on me 
be innocent, as Scroggs, who regulated the deadliness of his trines of great valug to general liberty, notwithstanding Cour 
charges according to the promptings of the Court, as Pember- or popular opposition; and he seems to have been bigs 
ton, stained with the blood of Russell, and guilty of the sen esteemed as a firm and upright constitutional magistrate 
tence of Plunket, as Jeffreys, the murderer of the Bloody As-| two paiticulars he displayed an interest for the Tights of the 
sizes, will seem fiends in human shape; and even the Finches, subject and a watchiulness in the administration Of justi 
the Wrights, and the Herberts, who on all occasions were which eutitle him to peculiar er dit. He condemned ry 
obsequious to the evil dictates of arbitrary pswer, will de- strougly as Erskine and Camden, the docirine then creepi 
serve the sternest censure of history. Yet, if we remember into our Coarts, and fatal to tne freedom of discussion, thy 
that these mon were educated in the doctrines of Filmer, and the investigation of the animus of a libel is & mere question a 
held their places at the Sovereign’s pleasure, that the interests law for the Judge, and is not within the Province of the j 

of the monarchy appe+red to demand of them extreme the;, | Moreover, he was especially strict in examining the acts i 
rity and implicit obedicnce to the Government, and that their inferior tribunals, especially as to the truth of ther Teports on 
lot was cast in a time of violent factions and callous harsh- questions of fact for » court of appeal, believing correctly tha: 
ness, we shall not indeed excuse their misconduct, not think negligence in this might ofien amount to a denial of justice 
them stainless in the eyes of posterity, but we shall be able to| we quote his sentiments on this subject because they 
reconcile their characters with the ordinary priociples of our | with singular force to the circumstances of the present tj 
frail, imperfect, and erring nature. The judiciai personages 

of this epoch are really almost incomprehensible if we do 
not fully allow for these facts, yet Mr. Foss has hardly no- 
ticed them. 

If Mr. Foss, however, omits to dwell on considerations like 
these, he throws over these judicial portraits a false varnish 
of laudatory epithets which ofcen conceals their repulsive fea- 
tures. Thus, afier passing a merited eulogy on the splendid 
legal genius of Finch, he informs us that, “throughout his 
career he carried himself with so much wisdom, steadiness, 
modesty, and forbearance that he appeared to be of no fic- 
tion himself,” keeping out of view that this eminent man was 
too often a tool of Oppression, and is chargeable with much 
perversion of justice. Thus he describes North, one of the 
meanest of mankind, who —* base and contemptible arts, 
who, as Chief Justice, connived at barba:ous and revolting 
murders, and who afterwards, as Lord Keeper, acquiesced in 
many detestable deeds, as o1 the whole a respectable magis- 
trate, “ with an excellent character in private life,” deserving 
“credit for his reforms in the law,” and “ unstained by low 
prostitution in politics.” Thus he says of Pemberton, who 
presided at several of the worst State trials of the day, and 
who, though unequal to Scroggs ance Jeffreys, was an adept 
in gaining murderous verdicts, “ that his memory is regarded 
with the respect which always accompanies moderation and 
independence,” as if he had been a Denman or Tindal. Even 
as to Jeffreys, while he admits that his life “is one of disgust- 
ing details,” and that he cannot reveree the sentence which 
posterity has pronounced upon him, he insinuates “ that some 
rays of light may sofien the general gloom of the resem- 
blance,” as it history is hardly justified in holdin up to per- 
petual infamy the slayer of Alice Lisle and of idney. In 
truth, with the exception of Scroggs, whom Mr. Foss incor- 
rectly portrays as a coarse, ignorant, and brutal fool—though | ; 
wick. d, he was eloquent and able—black is not 8o very black 
indeed, in the case of many of the Judges of the period ac- 
cording to Mr. Foss’s notions. With him the shameless 
4nd infamous Jones, the “ bull-faced Jonas” of Dryden's sa- 
tire,— 
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when the tendency of our Courts bas been to accept the slate. 
ments of lower jurisdictions on the facts betore them withoy 
inquiry, to the prejudice of right in mapy instances, “The 
Court hath no knowledge by this return whether the evidence 
given were full and mauifest, or doubtful or lame, or, i 
evidence at all material to the issue, because it is not returne) 
what the evidence in pa: ticular, and as it was delivered, wa 
given. For it ig not possible to judge of that rightly which is 
not exposed to a man’s consideration. But here the evidence 
given to the jury is not exposed at all to this Court, but the 
Judgment of tue Court of Sessions upon the evidence is 
Xposed to us, who tell us it was fuil and mani‘est, Bat 9 1 
judgment ought to be founded upon our Own inferences “ad 
understandings and not upon theirs,” 

The judicial history of this period conveys a lessan Of: per 
manent value. In the reigns of Charles 804 James 'i tie 
nation had made considerable Progress in the aitaiar qegt of 
constitutional rights, and, though immature and unset ded, «ur 
polity had acquired its existing type, and contain d_ noble 
principle of freedom. The later Stuarts never thoug! it of go 
verning the kingdom without the aid of Parliam ent: api 
though the claims of the dispeasing in e3 


UP stand 
At the same ti me the oli 
ad disappeare d, the Mu- 


mapently the voice of the nation, 
machinery of kingly domination h 


of no mor, 


who could statutes draw, 
To mean rebellion and make treasou law, 


—may lay some claim to be “an upright Judge,” and at 
worst had only too strong a tendency “ to accommodate him- 
self to the Court and the popular party.” The pitiful Wright, 
who had earned his place by the drudgery of submission to 
James, however illegal or wrong his commands, deserves pos- 
sibly some credit for his manner in trying the Seven Bishops, 
which showed “apzarent decency end impartiality.” So 
Street, Holloway, Dolbin, Atkyns, men all in different degrees 
notorious for participating in the misdeeds of the time, are 
dismissed with more or less commendation, as if Mr. Foss 
took special pleasur2 in setting aside the judgment of history 

We doubt, however, if 


what they were seems hardly probable in these times, no Bt 
tion can afford to forego a j .ousy of strained constraint 
law in cuses between the Governcoent and the subject, or 
forget what 1a political trix) s May be the evil and sinister co 
Sequences of Judicial dependence and debased opiuion. 

For high sccomplishments, Philosopbie power, and genius 
~* epee ¥o — branches no Judge of the period can cow 

eleen ~-4 

reteswolhy Pong ent, brilliant, and profound Maosfield 


bap y re = real ee yon volumes. Sir Mat. | achie j : 
rom men of this stamp it leasing to turn to at- vemeuts was the Court of ‘ uring 30 yeas; 
thew Hale and Chief Justice . and here, ex i re vos Soman wih rere 
the law of libel, we view him with unmingled admiratio. 
ith reasoning powers of a high order, enriched by careltl 
and long stuay of jarisprudence from its best sources, he be 
come the first of English jurists; and it may be said that jatt 
of our law Catirely owe their origia to hin:, while the 
Science was improved and adorned by his comprehensive and 
spirit. He mouldei the 
» for the most Part the experience of merchants, whict 
Went by the name of our mercantile law, into a national aad 
coherent scheme ; and he Placed the theory of contracts avd 
torts, which had been Previously comparatively narrow, 
the basis on which £t rests at present. On questions of jun 
diction, and comity, of foreign law, and international righl- 
raised by the Protector to 


firmness of character in resisting the 


Of -a ca Feaction; and he was aga mpt, tnlves easentiel 10 Ome 
of the time who wished to im procedure ; had successors followed his 
on the King in favour of general liberty and tolers. there ig little doubt that he would have effected, in many Ja 
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’ of much importance, a usefal fusion of law and equity. 
was he a8 @ Judge in practice less eminent than as a 
Nor thinker. At Nist Prius he was equally skilful in seizing 
gal g of the causes he tried, in digesting and rehears- 
he , and in leading the jury to sound conclusions, 
i pis few authentic judgments that remain are perfect 
jels of clear arrangement, of real learning, and of graceful 
i His deportment, too, on the Bench was admira- 
a ed grave, serene, authoritative, and polite, with a 
bie sense of tLe dignity 0: his office, and always preserving 
high decorum, yet kind and courteous to the suitors and the 
. while the true senatorius decor was revealed in his ges- 
+ manner, voice, and address, the breeding of a man of the 
and the refiaement of the highest education. 
tion in which Lord Mansfield improved and ex- 
panded the common law, saw Lord Hardwicke at an earlier 
period effect a similar change in equity. In birth, education, 
god genius Lord Hardwicke was iu:erior to Mansfield, but he 
was superior to him as a practical statesman, and only second 
ss agreat jorist. This eminent person did not aitain the 

: rank asa public speaker; a manner somewhat ple- 

eian to the last, @ dry and severely logical intellect, and a 
unimpassioned and austere, were ill adapted to 
williams oratory ; but at 34 he was head of the Bar; he had 
great weight with the House of Commons on legal and consti- 
jonal questions ; and in the calm atmosphere of the House 
of Lords uis talents shone with peculiar lusire. Asa legisla- 
tor, 00, he accomplished much, having ad‘ed to the securities 
ofp y by his very valuable Act of Mortmain; haviog 
cosed a source of disorder in Scotland by abolishing the feu- 
jal heritable jurisdictions; and having rescued the law of 
regards Engl.nd alone, however—from a chaos 
gqntusion and peril by a measure still the basis of the code 
ofthiscountry. As with Manstield, however, the bench was 
thescene of Lord Hard wicke’s greatest triumphs ; and it may 
pe doubted if, as a judge, he was ever equalled in the Court 
a Chancery. During the twenty years he presided there he 
sted finally the theory of equity on several important heads 
ofjarisdiction, especially as to the redemption of mortgages, 
tbe grounds of relief in cases of fraud, and some branches of 
simwictration and account; a: d, being thoroughly versed in 
jurisprudence as well as ia our municipal law, he improved 
sd confirmed all parts of the science which came particularly 
wder his supervision. In his judgments, besides a clear 
aalysis of the facts of the case and existing precedents, we 
gee that continual reference to principle, which not only shows 
tbe powers Of the master, but is of permanert value to the 
Nor was he inferior in administering equity ; his 
“passion for justice,” in Lord Campbell’s words, made him 
equally diligent in all causes, while his splendid talents and 
pofuund learning gave him perfect confidence and readiness 
indeciding ; 80 that his Chancellorship was long remembered 
“the golden age of equity by the Bar,” and, as it was said, 
een “defeated suitors went away satisfied that they had had 
justice.” On the whole, we may say of this eminent man, in 
tie words of his first judicial contemporary, “It was his pe- 
taliar felicity to have presided in Chancery more than twenty 
yes, and to have shove with a splendour that has risen su- 
perior to faction and that has subdued envy.” 

If, however, the Governments which prevailed during the 
Georgian era could appreciate jurists like Mansfield and 
Hardwicke, they could also raise to the head of the law men 
wey diferent in attuinments and character. The worst in- 
sauces of such an elevation, toe result of the claims or fears 
ofparty, in an age when public opinion was feeble, are, we 
think, those of Thurlow and Wedderburn. It is true that 
Thurlow had vigorous abilities, strong common sense, and 
much self-confidence ; that Wedderburn’s intellect was fine 
wi subtle, and displayed considerable aptitude for law ; that 
with these gifis they were enabled to turn their stock of learn- 
ig extraordinary account; and that, guided by a distin- 
gushed Bar, and with more or less assistance in private, they 
presided in the Court of Chancery without serious detriment 
othe suitors, or discredit to their political connexion. It is 
dotrue that if a look of wisdom could make a perfect master 
dane there was never a betier Chancellor than Thurlow ; 
wi Wedderburn, with his gracious eloquence and his decor- 
manner, represented his part with remarkable dignity. 
Bol, however, were extremely deficient in the acquiremenis 
weded by a Chancellor of England; they were not jurists in 
—_ they had only studied our own law in a superficial 

ipeifunctory way; ui-d though able to get through their 

\usiness in Court with tolerable success, they were really only 
ttifal charlatans, not versed in equity as a science at all, and 
tepable, therefore, of expounding its principles and effecting 
weful reforms in its practice. The result was, not only that 
heirjudgments will not bear comparison for a moment with 
lieof such men as Hardwicke and Mansfield, but that 
equity under their régime retrograded from the standard it had 
mached, and in not a few important particulars fell behind the 
tdvancing needs of mes 5 Nor was even a want of attain- 
mais their chief disqualification for their high office, for 
loth were types of a class of men who, under our old aristo- 
atic y, too frequently rose to higa eminence,—unscru- 
blows and dishonest politicians who hired out their talents 
tad their to apy party that would lead them to power; 
ite mere intellectual tools of Goveraments, who, without a 

conviction themselves were ready to advocate any po- 
lj, to betray any ties of friendship or honour, or to abandon 

‘uy eZpressed opinions, provided the compensation were ade- 
que; adventurers who consider politics not as a lofiy and 

Pursuit, but 2s a game, half luck half skill, in which 
is the greatest excellence, and over-reaching is not 
Such Janissaries of the political arena were ill- 


Sted to ata tribunal whose inciple is equit 
ivtleos ot princip! equity 


two more names in the long series demand particular 
fe us. As a statesman Lord Eldoz is solely famous 
felting himself against the spirit which was being de- 


if 


his later years, and for opposing with bigoted 
the measures of toleration and reform which have 
and regenerated the Constitution. Asa public speaker, 
éver listened to on account of his position and talents, 
Rot rise above mediocrity, being, indeed, always full of 
» but so obscure and old-fushioned—except, per- 
encounters, in which he showed much skill 

his real capacity was not appreciated. As a 
was completely above the intrigues and dupli- 
‘ool of Wedderburn, and he was constant to bis 
Was sometimes little scrupulous in his means, and 
ly defended expedients and measures in a way 
OW provokes our indignation. Nor, if we consider him 
Of a judge, should we think of ranking him with 

: sfield,for he was not deeply versed in 
; he wanted generalization and method; and, 

he certainly improved equity in some particulars of im- 
and in their resu*ts his judicial decisioas were almost 
xcepiion ccrrect, he resisted every attempt toamend 
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of 


Ti 
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of his court, and to make it adequate to 


the wants of the age, and he inflicted on hundreds of worn-out 
suitors intolerabie and ruinous delays anit vexations, More- 
over, as expositions of equity—nay, even as analytical 
compendiums of the facts of the cases they refer to, his judg- 
ments possess little real merit ; they are nearly always cumb- 
rous digests of the precedents bearing upon the subject, from 
which a narrow decision is evolved; and they are so verbose 
and uncouth in style as to ia even the most diligent 
student. Still the figure of Lord Eldon must stand in pro- 
minence among our great Judges. We doubt if in knowledge 
of English law in all its varied and intricate branches his equal 
ever appeared among us. With ac understandingof exquisite 
subtlety, with reasoning powers exact and disciplined, with a 
memory of prodigious grasp, and with extreme aud honour- 
able industry, his mind became a Jegal museum, from which, 
however awkwardly or slowly, he was able to extract the 
formula which applied to the instance before him, and to 
arrive at a correct conclusion. As in adjudicating on any 
given case he toiled through the chaos of precedents, compar- 
ing, criticizing, avoiding theory, and going minutely through 
the facts without seizing their salient points, you might be 
certain that this singular process would end ultimately in a 
decision to which no reasonable exception could be taken. 
Lord Erskine was a contemporary of Lord Eldon, but in all 
respects a different personage. His career in Parliament was 
not eminent, though it is tolerably certain that the traditions 
of his failure in the House of Commons are exaggerated, and 
in later years he spoke with effect in the House of Lords on 
several occasions. He was out of his sphere as an Equity 
Judge, and though during the few months of his tenure of 
office he had the good sense to avail himself of the assistance 
of others, and his judgments are sufficiently correct, he wasin 
no sense a competent Chancellor. Yet imperfections like 
these disappear in the lustre of his wonderful genius when we 
see him in his true place, the Forum. Taken altogether, he 
was the greatest advoc»te who has ever appeared in West- 
minster-hall, felicitous in statement, cogent in argument, pro- 
foundly versed in Common law, at once subtle, insinuating, 
and impassioned, with a style equally chaste and powerful, 
and with a manner so adapted to his audience that its effect 
is said to have been actually fascinating. Even this fame, too, 
is little compared to his title to enduring renown as an un- 
daunted and truly magnanimous patriot. Thatin an age wnen 
opinion was feeble, » hen Governments were corrupt and op- 
pressive, and when the nation, in a moment of terror, seemed 
about to surrender its dearest rights, the jury-box remained 
the sanctuary of justice, and the country was saved from a 
ruthless proscription concealed under the formalities of law, 


and skill, and still more by his integrity and courage, drove 
back the efforts of arbitrary power, and reawakened in the 
hearts of Englishmen their natural love of independence.— 
To be continued. 
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A FLIGHT IN THE DARK. 
Concluded. 


Chattering thus, the old man led the way into a large but 
plainly-furnished room, where a table was laid ready for sup- 
per, showing that the arrival of one or more had been expected. 
Another plate was quickly brought, and the slatternly-looking 
middle-aged woman who waited upon us served up a plain 
substantial supper, to which we all did ample justice. The 
slim man seemed, if such a thing were possible, to grow more 
moody and despondent with every mouthful that heate. Be- 
hind his chair stood Black Care, thg teriible, the unbidden, 
and poisoned the contents of cup and platter with a touch of 
its skeleton finger. As for the old i an, hemumbled and jab- 
bered away in hie apish inane fashion, unheeded by everybody, 
Mr, William being just then too much preoccupied with his 
own thoughts to pay the least attention to him. 

When supper was over, Mr. William and the old man left 
the room together; but in a few minutes, the former came to 
the door, and beckoned to me to follow him. I accordingly 
stumbled after him up a long dark flight of stairs, and was 
finally ushered into a room having asm 11 camp bedstead in 
one corner; while close to the brightly-blazing fire stocd a 
large easy-chair and a small table, in the former of which the 
old man was already seated. 

“ You will have to make yourself comfortable here for the 
night,” said the stout man, turning to me. “That bed is at 
your service ; and here,” patting the old man on theshoulder, 
“is one who will attend to your requirements. Good-night, 
and pleasant dreams.” 

So saying, he quitted the room, locking the door behind 
him ; and [ was left alone with the old man, who grinned and 
nodded his withered head at me; and pointing to a chair in 
the opposite corner, invited me, in a shrill quavering voice, to 
come and sit down by the fire, unless I felt disposed to go to 
besatonce. As I never felt less inclined for sleep in my life, 
l drew the chair up to the fire, and sat down opposite the old 
boy, who was busy concocting a basin of gruel for himself, he 
having taken no part in the supper down stairs. I tried him 
with a few questions, being especially desirous to know how 
long it was probable that [ should be detained there against 
my will; but at each of my queries, the old rasval put on a 
vacant puzzled look, and replied with something altogether ir- 
relevant to my question, so that, after one or two futile efforts 
to get a sensible answer, I gave up the task in despair, and 
watched him in gloomy silence while he took his gruel, sea- 
soned largely with cognac, 

Sitting thus, I heard from some far-off steeple the faint tones 
of a clock tell the hour of three, and I remembered for the first 
time that it was —— morning. It would not be daylight 
yet for three hours. Following close upon the striking of the 
clock came the rumble of a distant cab or sivail-cart, rattling 
over the paved streets; there was @ pleasant sense of com- 
panionsbip in the sound that spoke warmly to my heart, and 
brought with it an intense longing to escape, 

To escape! was such athing possible? My heart throbbed, 
and the blond rushed to my face when I first asked myself 
the question; so that when I looked up, and saw the old 
man’s suspicious eyes fixed intently on me, I felt as if my hid- 
den thoughts were discovered. But I sat very still, and strove 
to look as unconcerned as possible; and when the old man 
was again busy with his gruel, I set to work to evolve quietly 
out of my brain some plan of deliverance. The door, as i 
have already said, was jocked on the outside; but even had it 
been otherwise, to venture down through the lower paris of 
the houee would have been a most dangerous proceeding. The 
window, then, was the point to be considered, This was se- 
cured inside by stout shutters, but there would beno difficulty 
in opening them ; the only real obstacle lay in the fact of the 
window being so high above the ground—tfar too high for me 
to drop from. Then there was the old man to dispose of; 
that, indeed, was the first thing to do, for once let him give 
the alarm, and all my efforts would be fruitless. 





1 sat brooding intently for about half an hoar, at ‘he end of 
which time I had thought out a plan which seemed to me the 


is due to this illustrious man, who by his unrivalled genius| W 





only one at all feasible. There were some small pieces of wood 

lying on the hearth, fragments left afier the fire had been lighted. 
picked up one of these, and in the course of a few minutes 

had fashioned it with my pocket-knife into a sort of rude spa- 

teula, round which I tied a piece of stout string that I found in 

one of my pockete. The old man sat watching my movements 

“or ly, apparently unsuspicious of what I was about to 
0. 


Everything was now ready for my altempt. Occasionally 
Theard the faint murmurs of voices below stairs, showin) 
that there were other inmates of the house still awake; ao 
now and then the opening or shutting of a distant door sounded 
preternaturally loud at that quiet hour. I confess that now 
the final moment was come, my heart failed for a minute or 
two, and I began to doubt my ability to carry dut my plan to 
a successful issue. But this’ fit of weakness was of short 
duration, and gave place to an unfaltering resolution to do and 
dare everything to effect my escape. 

I rose suddenly from my chair, stepped across the hearth in 
two strides, and seized the hoary rascal by the throat. “ Speak, 
or make a noise, and I'll murder you!” I whispered sternly 
in his ear, and I passed the blade of my knife close before his 
eyes, Then before he had time to recover from the shock of 
an attack so sudden and unexpected, I had twisted the bell- 
-y +4 into a large loop, far out of his reach as he sat there. 
“Open your mouth,” I said to him, “ but do not speak, or you 
die.” He was shivering with fright, and bad hardly sense 
enough left to understand whatI said. “Mercy! mercy? 
good young man ;” he gasped, and then the piece of wood 
was inserted between his teeth, and tied securely in its place, 
and he could say no more. I next fasteneé his hands behind 
him with my handkerchief, then drew a sheet off the bed, 
and cutting itwith my knife into long strips, twisted these 
and proceeded to tie him securely in his chair. When I had 
satisfied myself that he was so fastened that it would be im- 
possible for him to release himself, and further, that he was 
io no danger of being choked by the gag, I turned my atten- 
tion to the window; and having taken off my boots, so as to 
« ake as little noise as possible in crossing the floor, I pro- 
ceeded to try the shutters, and after five minutes’ patient la- 
bour, succeeded in opening them almost in silence. 

The next point was the window; but I found to my dismay, 
when I came to examine it, that it was composed of small 
diamond panes set in lead, and opened by means of a case- 
ment only, far too small to permit’ any hope of egress that 
way. My wholescheme seemed to collapse as Llooked, for o- 4 
intention had been to escape through the window, and reac 
the ground by means of a rope made out of the bed-clothes. 
hat to do now, I knew not; and asI turned despairiogly 
away, the old man’s eyes met mince with a malignant glance 
of mingled rage and triumph. Suddenly a thought struck 
me. Although the stout map, on leaving the room, had locked 
the door behind him, was it not probable that the old man 
had in his possession another key tl.at would openit? This 
was a question that I solved at once by searching him, and 
in one of his pockets I found a peculiar key—a master-key, I 
imagine it to have been, which probably fitted every door in 
the house; at all events, it opened the door of my prison, as 
I was not long in discovering. Although this was only the 
first step towards my escape, I could not -epress the joyous 
bounding of my heart when the door turned on its hinges, and 
I stepped cautiously out on the landing, and then stood listen- 
ing to the murmur of the voices below stairs. But the most 
difficult part of my enterprise was still before me; this was 
to pass without discovery the open door of the room below, 
and then go down the second flight of stairs to the ground- 
floor, and so out by the first door I could find. The attempt 
tosucceed at all must be made at once, before the stout man 
came up stairs, which he probably would do ere long, to look 
after the safety of his prisoner. 

Before venturing down in the direction of the voices, I 
gave one last look rour.d my prison, and examined once more 
the bonds of the old man; then I blew out the candle, and 
locked the door; and having removed the key began to feel 
my way down the stairs, one at a time, pausing to listen be- 
tween every step. Fortunately, the house was one of the old- 
fashioned kind, and strongly built ; and not the faintest creak- 
ing ofa stair betrayed my presence. At length I reached a 
large landing, giving access to four rooms. ‘The door of one 
of these rooms was only partially closed, and through the 
opening shone a faint stream of light, while now and thens 
muttered word or two, whose tones I at once recognised, told 
me that there sat. my captor and his friend. Their conversa- 
tion was nearly over by the time I reached tue landing, but 
they still seemed to be silently busy over something. What 
was the nefarious business that occupied them at such an 
unholy hour? 

Noiseless as a shadow, I moved forward till I stood on the 
mat at the entrance to the room. The door was too far closed 
for me to see the occupants of the room, or for them to see me; 
but from where I stood, I could see the chimney-piece, and the 
large pier-glass which stood on it; and in this glass I could 
see the reflection of the stout man and his friend—could see, 
tov, distinctly, what they were doing, which kept them so 
silent and so busy. 

They had got the brown Jeather portmanteeu open between 
them, and were intently examining its contents, which con- 
sisted of watches, chains, rings, and pins, together with several 
small boxes filled, apparently, with preci us stones of dif- 
ferent kinds—all, without doubt, the proceeds of some 
robbery. I stood like one fascinated, forgetting for the mo- 
ment the danger of my position. At length the stout man 
spoke. “A very pretty little haul, Master Matthew!” said he. 
“ As nice a siroke of business as I’ve Jone for a long time, and 
neatly done, too, though I say it thatshouldn’t. I've got two 
little black leather travelling-bags up stairs, which will do 
admirably to hold the swag. I'll go and fetch them, and then 
we'll make a fair division, as agreed on, and pack up, ready 
for a start. I must give a look to that soung shaver up stairs, 
and see that he’s all right. I’m puzzled to know what to do 
with him—hang me, if I ain’t!” 

“ Stick a knife in his gizzard !” suggested the slim man with 

a yawn, ) 
“ No, no; we'll not do that, if we can help it,” answered 
his companion. “ That’sa line of business I’ve never gone 
into yet, and I don’t mean to, either. My motto is, ‘ Dead 
men aiways do tell tales” I'd rather have a live ove to deal 
with avy day of the week. No, 1 must think out some plan 
before morning of disposing ot him for a- few days till we’vo 
got quietly away. Not, mind you,” he added, “ that I would 
hesitate to stick a bullet into him, if my blood was up, 
and I thought he was going to biow vpon our little af- 
fair.” 

He got up, and pushed back his chair. “Now, 
stay here,” he said, “ while 1 run up stairs. 1 shali be 
back in five minutes, and then we'll go share and share 
alike. 

I waited to hear no more, but hardly knowing what I did 
or whither I was going, sped y_up Be- 
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‘nassailable tion ; though, even in Wellington’s 
not spere was x olearved during which party division caused 
revulsion of popular sentiment. George III. might fall out 
ith Lord Chatham over fifty different causes of quarrel, but 
«Cbatham” still meant, to the minds of the great mass of his 
men, & period of national glory, followed and preceded 
onlods of national disgrace. But few men have the op- 
pewenity to gain such a position as this; and when we have 
0 Jar reput«tion to boast of, the national sentiment 
shift with the mythical character of John Bull. The 
of John Bull is a standing proof of necessity, to 
the popular mind, of personifying the nation before men can 
comfortably express their patriotism. They can praise John 
Ball’s virtues, and chuckle complacently over his eccentrici- 
without palpably praising their own merits. But, excel- 
* as John Bull serves for a stalking-horse, a real live 
serves much better. When the nation can get hold 
of well-known man, the outlines of whose character re- 
to the popular fancy, that of our traditional represen- 
they all but identify the two characters. They project 
their own ideal into the form of John Bull, and, when they 
gee him realized in flesh and blood, they worship their own 
with almost touching fidelity. When a man has estab- 
lished a reputation for being able to perform this part to the 
his fortune may be said to be made. The people will be 
wind to his virtues and as blind to his faults as they would 
petotheir own. If there is any deficiency in his personal 
character, they will readily fill it up fyom the characteristics 
of the ideal hero. Such a man must really have shown great 
He must have exhibited at least a power of bein 
in mpathy with the general current of public feel. 
ing, of talking the Janguage that Englishmev understand, 
and of representing us at least to our own satisfaction. If, 
jn consideration of this, the people are ready to stick to him 
afer discerning minds have become dissatisfied, to forgive his 
faults freely, and to supply him with imaginary virtues, it is 
creditable to them on the whole, and certainly exhibits another 
exam| da the superior stability, under certain conditions, of 
your. 


kniperial Parliament. 


BELLIGERENT RIGHTS. 


House of Lords, May 15. 
lord Hovanton asked whether it was the intention of the 
Government to withdraw the admission of the belligerent 
conceded to the so-called Confederate States. 
en RussEL1 said :—I very much regret two circumstances 
with this question; the one being the terms in 
which my noble friend has placed his question upon the table 
of the House, and the other the particular time at which he 
hasthought fitto ask it. (Hear, hear.) With regard to the 
first, my noble friend asks “ whether it is the intention of the 
ent, after the events which have lately occurred in the 
nied States, to withdraw the admission of belligerent 
conceded to the so-called Confederate States.” Now, 
it was not a question of concession at all. It wae asimple ques- 
tion of fact. (Hear.) If peace exists throughout the U.8. of 
America, the government of the U. 8. will, by treaty and by the 
natural effect of the law of nations, aliow our merchant ships 
togointo their ports and there trade. {f,on the contrary, a 
sale of war exists, in that case they will blockade the ports 
and exercise belligerent rights. Now, what were the facts 
here? When a war is going on between two separate nations, 
pa ago wasthe case between Austria on the one 
hand and France and Italy on the other, both the belligerents 
amert belligerent rights, and her Majesty properly issues 
thereupon a proclamation of neutrality. But, instead of a war, 
there may be an insurrection. That insurrection may be a 
trividl one, and carried on entirely in the interior of the 
country ; or it may be of such vast extent as to amount really 
toawar. Now, that question might have been a difficult one 
for us to decide; but the U.S. a really decided it 
when the President of the U. 8, on the 19th of April, 1861, 
ied a proclamation by which he decreed that all the ports 
of seven States of the Union should be blockaded, and thereby 
the U. S. in ion of belligerent rights, (Hear, hear.) 
the President of the U. 8. did that, he left H. M.’s gov- 





H.M’s government would not concede belligerent rights to 
the U.8., which would of course have Jed to a war between 
thiscountry and the U.S. (Hear, hear.) The first was the 
course’ pursued ; but in pursuing that course it was impos- 
tile we should say that there was no Power with 
war was carried on by the U.S. There cannot 
bea war which is carried on by one party only. In point of 
fact, a8 we all know, there was a war between a body of per- 
+ amy 4 themselves the Confederate States of America, 
on the one hand, and the President of the U. 8. on the other. 
the moment, then, that we acknowledged this blockade 
of Southern ports by the President of the U. 8., it was not 
we who conceded ee] rights—it was the President of the 
one declared ~ in a 
who declared himself possessed of the carry 
War, which.is only the English for pelligerest rights, and 
aren us to come to a decision one way or the other. 
hear.) Had it been otherwise, the President of the U. 8. 
have ordered the na 
thi country on the high seas. No Power has contended more 
ly than the U.S. that there can be no right of search 
over vessels on the high seas in time of peace. But 
. have exercised, and that is 
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igeren 
the President of the U. 8. himself declared, and fol- 
this by a proclamation of neutrality in the war which 
then being carried on. That war, as my noble friend 
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affairs is at the present moment. 


does not know the state of fac 
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the porte. The opinion of H. M.’s law 
= AS that the — 3-7 of the U. 8. Fe a 
ports w are possession of the U. 

Muthorities, and that within the waters of. the U. S., 
muin’ three miles of the shore, they may forbid any 
Merchantman from entering those ports. But 
the authority of the U. 8. does not extend to the port of Gal- 
Yetun. So far as we know by the latest accounts we have 
































of the U. S. to stop ships of 


been carried on during four years, and I now come 
second objection to the question of my noble friend— 
, that he has asked it at a most unfortunate time— 
use it is very difficult te rr exactly what 

y noble friend 


ts, because 
of Boriading, the ports, the President of 


question—namely, whether the U. 8. still continues to main-| subdued the Gauls, and thereby rendered them inestimable 
tain the right of search over merchant vessels upon the high | service. What sort of notion the Kabyles are likely to form 
seas, The U. 8S. authorities during the last four years have | of the meaning of such assurances we must leave to the ini- 
exercised belligerent rights in that respect, and have exercised | tiated to guess. They probably know about as much of 
them with very great severity. (Hear, hear.) I do not know | the matter as we do of the practical advantages rendered to 
any case in which the right of search, of capture of vessels} the followers of Confucius by the Tartar conquest of China, 
and imprisonment of crews has been exercised with greater | and lettered or unlettered, the Arab of 1865 may certainly be 
veverity by a belligerent than it has been exerciged “4 the | forgiven if this reference to the days of Ceesar has for him no 
U. S.—perhaps not with as great severity. (Hear, hear,) As| other sound than that of high-flown rodomontade. For the 
to the question of what we are about to do, and whether this | present, things are quiet in French Mauritania, the penalties 
belligerent right on the part of the U. 8. is to continue or not, | of the last abortive insurrection being stil! fresh in the popus 
it will be impossible for H. M. to consent that vessels belong-| lar memory. What additional assurances of permanent tran- 
ing to British subjects, and bearing the British flag, should be | quillity may bejderived from the Imperial exposition of certain 
searched upon the high seas, and at the same time that we| passages of the Koran remains to be seen. 
should admit that no war is going on. (Hear, hear.) It is} It is not here for the first time we have had to notice with 
impossible that we should allow the U. 8. to exercise a bel-| what diligence Napoleon IH. walks in the tracks of the illus- 
apes right, and at the same time allow that a state of com-|trious founder of his family. Bonaparte visited Egypt, and 
plete peace exists, and that everything else is to go on as| indulged in parleyings there with Mabometanism. is suc- 
usual with regard tothe U. 8. My noble friend knows that | cessor visits Algeria, if not for the sake of imitation, with the 
one of the earliest international text books is a work “ De| certainty that he will be reminded of the obvioue parallel. 
Jure tet Pacis.” There is the jus belli, and there is also| As soon as his adventurous uncle quitted the valley of the 
the jus pacis, They are two distinct things, and you have | Nile, the shadow of his influence vanished with him. How 
both existing together. We are anxious to ascertain, and we| many hours will it be after Napoleon IIL. sets forth on his re- 
have asked the government of the U. S., what is the present | turn home, before the Sons of the Desert will begin to weave 
state of the case. A little while ago the U.S. government | new plots against his rule? A+ for amalgamation of races, 
proposed that federal ships-of-war should be allowed to enter | which, if possible, seems not as yet begun, it is a thing as 
H. M.’s ports without restriction. We have answered that, | little to be anticipated as the blending of Anglo-Saxons with 
with regard to the requisition that a vessel of war should leave | Sikhs or Hindoos on the banks of the Indus or the Ganges. 
H. M.’s ports, either in the colonies or the U. K., within | Conquest by a people of Western Europe in a land like Af 
twenty-four hours, it was not necessary to keep up that re-| Trica or India must never be symbolized by a naked figure of 
striction; but, before anything further was determined with | force. No drapery of mere expediency will adapt itself to 
regard to Confederate vessels-of-war, we wished to know | that angular and graceless form; and no painting or adorn- 
whether the U. 8. intend to maintain aud exercise their bel-| ment will disguise the stern expression of its features, We 
ligerent rights, or whether they give up altogether the right | do not take root in India; we do not amalgamate ; we do not 
of searching and examining, of detaining and capturing Brit- | even propagate our own race sufliciently to keep up garrison 
tish merchant vessels on the high seas. (Hear, hear.) Until |mumbers there, And so it is with the French in Africa. No 
that question is answered I do not feel competent to give any | grants of land, or privileges of trade, or incidental employ- 
answer to my noble friend. (Hear.) We must first ascertain | ments, or pleasures, or luxury of climate, suffice to obliterate 
whether the U. 8. is at war with any Power whatever. Let | in the unsettled settler’s mind the memory of France, or the 
them retain the belligerent right if war continues ; but if there | hope of returning to it. Save a few outlaws or paupers who 
is no war and exists let them abandon that right. (Hear, | know not how to get back, all Frenchmen who are willing to 
hear.) When I obtain an answer on this point from the gov- | Coss the Mediterranean in quest of fortune cherish the arriére 
ernment of the U. 8. I shall probably think it necessary to ap- om of returning to spend it in Paris or its neighbourhood. 
ply again to the law officers of the crown; but meanwhile [| Do we marvel at this? Let any man look round his acquaint- 
do not know that I can give any better answer than has been | 8nce and find if he can a young man in English society of 
given by the Spanish government to the U. 8. The Spanish | ®2y grade, who, setting out for India, is not full of projects 
government was asked by the U. 8. to cease to allow belli- | about all he will do when he comes back; let any one say if 
gerent rights to the Confederates, and their answer was that | he knows any instance of a successful trader, soldier, or poll- 
these belligerent rights were consequent upon the existing | tician in India who does not fully intend to spend the even- 
state of facts; that while war continued the Powers of Eu-| ing of his days under the leaden sky of his birth? The Em- 
rope generally had agreed to acknowledge the rights of both | Peror is a romancer and rhetorician, but he cannot change the 
parties ; but that when the war ceased those rights would | Dature of things, charm he never so wisely. 
cease of themselves, and that it was not necessary to give any.| Something, however, he can change. We have shown low 
further answer. This js my reply to my noble friend. I can- | the colony of Algeria is oppressed by local abuses of adminis- 
not give him any further answer for the present; but I rejoice | tration that had been to a considerable extent kept, by the 
sincerely at the termination of the war, so far as it has yet | bureaucratic system, from the knowledge of the Emperor. It 
terminated, and I trust that the U. 8 will soon obtain and will | May very well be that an inkling of this fact, and a desire to 
long enjoy the blessings of profound peace. (Hear, hear.) pull the bandage from his eyes, see for himself how France is 

Lord Hovuenton—Am I to understand that if by some act | Served by the Algerian officials, and learn how they make 
of the U. S. the war is declared to be at an end, the concession | fortunes on small salaries, has taken the shrewd Emperor to 
of belligerant rights to the so-called Confederate States will|Africa. His preaching to the Arabs may be a very secondary 
fall to the ground without any formal act of H. M.’s govern- | matter in his eyes. If so, we wish him the success he deserves 
ment ? in an honest effort for the good of France. And he will get 

Earl RusseLL—All I can say is this: that when the case | the success if he can only break out of the circle of his official 
arises H. M.’s government will take the opinion of the law | following, and persuade colonists frankly to tell him what 
officers of the crown upon it. (Hear, hear.) they know.—Zaminer, May 13. 

RE —_ 


NAPOLEON IIL IN ALGIERS. THE SEAL OF CONFESSION. 


A i ; * * Ifthere is one grievance which, more than any other, has 
Pao pvp oy Ag Rye wren hah kee been a stock subject of complaint against the Roman Catholic 
that all eloquent men are great actors. The term used by the Church, it isthe way in which the confessional is supposed to 
great orator is that whence we derive our word “ hypocrite :” work, especially in Ireland, as a bar to the discovery of crime. 
and blundering commentators, taking all things literally, have | Te true function of the priest, if we are to listen to some 
translated the well-known taunt which Aischines flung at his | Protestant controversialists, is to act as a sort of supernumer- 
rival as an imputation of mere theatrical gesture. But the | TY detective, w'th the advantage of not being bound to cau- 
truth is, that the power of personifying great ideas and giving | 402 his penitent that anything he says will be used against 
to the prevalent thoughts of others a vivid utterance which him. And even writers of « less violent order have fre- 
they had not before—all, in fact, which is included in what we uently drawn a convenient moral from the example of the 
pf the creation and the rendering of character—is something | !tish clergy, and dwelt compiacently on the fact that their in- 
equally remote from h isy or mere commonplace acting. fluence has either never been directed towards obtaining a pub- 
The Emperor of the French is, in his way, not only ambitious lic confession of guilt, or that, ifit has been, it hassignally failed 
of being considered a great performer, but of being able to in its aim. And yet the very same people who would punish 
com: new parts for himself. In this respect he is like Mr. | ®2 Irish priest because he does not make the confessional an 
Dion Boucicault, who disdains to devote his talents to the re- | 2te-room to the police court are now just as indignant against 
citation of other men’s writings, and who never acknowledges | ®® English clergyman because he is supposed to have induced 
that the plays in which he acts is other than all his own. | Murderess to give herself up to justice, and, by clearing her 
When this sort of thing succeeds, it is doubtless very striking. | fther’s reputation, to make such tardy and imperfect 
Novelty will always have its charm, and originality of design | Testitution as is still open to her. There has rarely been an 
in representation compensates for many failings and short- murder in Ireland that it has not been said that some 
comings. But whether at the Adelphi, or in Algiers, the task priest must know all about it, and that, if he would but do his 
is an arduous one of keeping admiration awake, ‘and of secur- | @aty, we should soon know all about it too. But no sooner 
ing at once profit and applause. is a murder, equally foul and for years equally well concealed, 

ol now the son of Queen Hortense is starring it by his| >rought to light through the alleged interposition of a High 
own desire in the parts of Lybia about Cyrene, in | Church clergyman, that he finds himself violently abused for 
a new character. We have seen him actin London asa ape- doing what tae Roman Catholic priest has hitherto been vio- 
cial constable. At Boulogne he played Perkin Warbeck. At lently sbused for not doing. ‘Nor is this the only inconsistency 
Ham, who forgets his carrying the joiner’s tools? or at the of which an intelligent public has been guilty. After finding 
Eiysée his fervid impersonation of George Washington? fault with Mr. Wagner, first of all, for his supposed share in in- 
Since then we have beheld him in more kingly costume, and | 4¥cing Miss Kent to confess, they might have been expected to 
seen him cross the stage as a great. gen returning from applaud his getermination to leave her to tell her own story, 
battle. Paris has been busy all the spricg with its criticisms | ®24 not to use against her the statements which she had 
on the modern Xenophon, and now through its it | Made to him in strict and sacred confidence. Instead of this, 
watches every gesture and marks word in the Imperial | Dis refusal to reveal what she had confessed to him in this 
rendering of the Prophéte—not M. erbeer’s, wherein the | W4y called forth another burst of indignation more: virulent, 
impostor comes to grief and burns his palace over his own if possible, than the former. To decline to confess for her 
head, but an entirely new play, in which Mahomet Redivivus | Seems to be fully as heinous a crime as suggesting to her to 
un(ertakes to persuade the Moslem that he too is a teacher confess for herself. Whether he shields his victim or leaves 
sent from God for the rectification of the world’s ways. There | her unprotected, his enormili2s are equally tremendous, and it 
is something curiously fantastic in the solemnity of Napoleon’s is fortunate for him that he is charged with nothing upon 
declamation in this new part. The eldest son of the Church, | Which a jury can have to pronounce a verdict, or he would be 
who but yesterday undertook to admonish the Pope upon | Very likely to add one mcre to the list of cases which prove 
the propriety of rewurning to more apostolic habits of episco- | that, where religious prejudice intervenes, the fair play even 
pal rule, as likely to conduce to the truer glory of Catholicity, | Of Englishmen speedily tukes to itself wings. 
now assures his twenty millions of Unitarian subjects that he| Passing from the personal question which has given the 
has a respect for their religion, and that he himself is | Subject of cc ion an unusual and momentary interest, it 
ordained to expound to them the application of its principles | may be worth while to inquire in what light it is expedient 
and the scope of its obligations. He quotes chapter and verse | that the law should regard such confidences. That at — 
of the Koran with all the reverence of a Scheik of Islam, and | they are not privileged communications, and that a Roman 
expatiates upon his texts with the unction of a Mufti, He} Catholic priest is liable to be commitied for contempt of 
gravely undertakes to raise for them a corner of the veil that | court if he refuses to relate in the witness-box what has Seen 
hangs over the future, and assures them, on the authority of told him in the confessional, is quite certain. The position of 
one who knows all about it, that it is the will of God that|4n Anglican confessor, however, is somewhat different 
Mahometans and Christians in the north of Africa should| {from this, inasmuch as the Canons of 1603, which are com- 
henceforth be governed by him, He rather praises than | monly supposed to be legally binding on the clergy, though, 
blames them for their past blindness to this, their manifest according to Lord Hardwicke’s well-known dictum, they do 
fate; but they have shown the world their spirit quite suffi-| not proprio vigore bind the laity, contains a distinct provision 

tly, and cow thay have to prove their wiedesn ta knowing upon this very point :— 

hen they are beaten. Twenty centuries ago Romans ‘If any man confess his secret and hidden sins to the minister, 
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for the unburdening of his conscience, and to receive spiritual 
consolation and ease of mind from him, we do straitly et 
admonish the said minister that he do not at any time reveal and 
make known to any person whatsoever any crime or offence so 
committed to his trust and secrecy (except they be such crimes as 
by the laws of this realm his own life may be d in ques- 
tion for concealing the same), under pain of irregularity.”— 
Canon 113, 

What would be the precise effect of pleading this canon in 
bar of a direction to answer a question in a court of justice, 
we are not able to say, but at any rate it gives Mr. Wagner a 

erfectly good defence for his refusal to “ reveal and make 
Seon to apy person whatsoever” a crime which has been 
“so committed to his trust and secrecy.” It is a pity that the 
sapient and charitable people who are so ready to draw up an 
imaginary code for the guidance of Protestant clergymen” 
will not take the trouble to make themselves acquainted, in 
the first instance, with the laws of that “ Protestant Church” 
of which the clergymen in question are ministers. * * —Sa- 
turday Review, 

——_e———_— 


THE BLACK DEATH. 


’ The Black Death, like many other plagues of its class, can 
be traced far back into the remote East; and there is no doubt 
but that it was the same disease which ravaged China and Tar- 
tary in 1333, 15 years before it arrived on the shores of Europe. 
There had been a great famine in China, preceded by floods 
and earthquakes, which alone destroyed 400,000 persons, and 
in the following year no fewer than 5,000,000 died there of this 
plague. From the remote East it made its way into Europe 
some years later, for pestilence often travels slowly, accom- 
panying the migrations of men, and —_~ carried about in 
their clothing and merchandise. It did not arrive in 
Europe until 1347, 15 years after its outbreak in China. 
“ From Chiaa,” says Hecker, “ the routes of the caravans lay 
‘o the north of the Caspian Sea, through Ceatrsl Asia, to 
Tauris. Here ships were ready to take the produce of the 
East to Constantinople, the capital of commerce and the me- 
dium of communication between Asia, Europe, and Africa.” 
Contagion made its way along these channels, and Constanti- 
nople ani the seaports of Asia Minor were the foci whence 
the disease was carried to every country of Europe. Making 
its way across the European continent, it itted its greatest 
ravages—save, perhaps, in Eogland—in Italy, raging terribly 
at Florence, where it was observed and described by the poet 
Boceaccio, Passing along the shores of the Mediterranean, it 
invaded France by way of Avignon, spreading thence to Eng- 
land on the one hand, and to Germany on the other; whence, 
like the cholera of the present day, it doubled back, two years 
later, to Russia, and so back to the Hast. 

The Black Death, so called from the rapid putrefaction of 
the bodies of its victims, was of the same nature as the Ori- 
ental plagae—viz., a putrid typhus, only of greater malignity. 
The boils and buboes of the latter disease were found in the 
former whenever the patient lived long enough to permit 
their development. The inhabitants of Europe at that time 
have been computed at 105,000,000—a high estimate. Of 
these 25,000,000, or one-fourth of the whole, perished! In 
England it was still more fatal, owing, probably, to the rader 
habits of the people. During the term of one year-—viz., from 
August, 1348, to August, 1349, three-fourths of the whole po- 
pulation perished! Indeed, if we are to credit the annalists 
of the period, not more than one-tenth escaped! Many suc- 
cumbed in a few hours, like Sennacherib’s host ; none endured 
tor three days. In France numbers died on the spot where 
they were first smitten, as if struck by lightning. This terri- 
ble scourge, having swept over the then known world, com- 
mitting such destruction of life, and leaving behind it such 
misery and poverty as the world never saw before nor since, 
at length died out; never again, we trust, to revisit the earth. 
It spared neither age, sex, nor condition; the rich and the 
poor alike succumbed. There died in Venice the aristocratic, 
no less than 100,000 persons ; in Florence the refined, 60,000 ; 
in Paris the gay, 50,000; and in London the wealthy, 100,000; 
while in busy, rich, industrious Norwich, there died the al- 
most incredible number of 50,000 persons—nearly the whole, 
one pelle sarong of its inhabitants! At Avignon the 
deaths occ’ with such | ony rapidity as wholly to baffle 
the attempts of the living to inter their friends and relatives ; 
and the Pope was — to consecrate the Rhone to allow 
of the dead bodies finding a hallowed resting place upon its 
bosom, until it finally committed them to the great deep.— 
Cornhill Magazine. 





—_——_e—_—— 


Tue Armies or Evrore.—The late debate on the French 
army gives the following facts some interest: Prussia, with a 
territory of 5000 square miles, anda population of thirteen 
millions, has an army of 200,000 men in time of peace, w 
costs her £6,000,000 ; Austria, whose territory is 12,000 square 
miles, and population thirty-seven millions, has an army of 500,- 
000 men, which costs her £12,000,000 ; France, with a territo 
of 10,000 squares miles, and a population of thirty-eight mil- 
lions, bas an army of 400,000 men, whose cost is £15,000,000; 
while our army including that in India, amounts to 150,000 
men, costing £14,000,000. 


a  , 
Drep—On the Ist instant, at his residence in West 22d Street, 


at the age of 39, Frawx 8. Ep . M.D., 
- on warps, Esq.,M.D., son of Charles 
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Across the Atlantic. 

The Queenstown mails of the 2ist ult. were delivered {here 
on Thursday morning.—American affairs still occupy a con- 
siderable share of attention in Great Britain, and have been 
twice officially touched in Parliament, during the week that 
pasees under review. In deference to his position as Foreign 
Minieter, we give place to an extended repurt of Earl Russell’s 
reply t» Lord Houghton with regard to belligerent rights, al- 
though there is in fact no novelty in his lordship’s elaborate 
statement. It will be seen, however, that the rule, limiting 
the stay of a belligerent man-of-war in a neutral port to 
twenty-four hours, is now relaxed. Lord Palmerston, who 
has re-appeared in the House of Commons carrying his gouty 
armin @ sling, went over the same ground much more con- 
cisely,in reply to a corresponding question. The Premier 
also, ata later period of the week, demolished Mr. Darby 
Griffith and the school oi gentlemen addicted to embarrassing 


hich | Cape of Good Hope settlements; and also that dispute still 


attention of H. M. Ministers had been drawn to the Presidential 
offer of one hundred thousand dollars for the arrest of Mr. 
Jefferson Davis, and whether the Cabinet was prepared to 
make any representations to the Government of the U.8., in 
feference to the treatment of Confederate leaders. What 
Lord Palmerston said was so terse and proper, that we repro- 
duce it here verbatim: “The only answer I can give to the 
question of the hon. gentleman is, that H. M. Government 
have no intention of attempting interference in the internal 
affairs of the U. 8.”—Notwithstanding the general satisfaction 
with the budget, the Chancellor of the Exchequer has been 
again mortified by defeat on an item of taxation. Attornies 
and Solicitors in England, and Writers to the Signet in Scot- 
land, are liable to an annual charge on their certificates, tanta- 
mount to a license duty. By a majority of 146 against 143 it 
has been declared this impost ought to be abolished. Mr. 
Gladstone, it seems, is powerful, but not omnipotent. The 
second reading of the Roman Catholic Oaths bill—which 
relieves a mere formality from the semblance of religious in- 
tolerance—has been carried by a vote of 190 to 134.—The 
Union Chargeability bill, designed to facilitate the movements 
of the labourer in search of work, progresses in spite of Tory 
opposition. When enacted, we will take an opportunity of 
laying an explanation of it before our readers, for we rejoice 
to see any measures adopted that tend to mitigate the great 
and'growing evil of pauperism, while viewing with indiffer- 
ence or doubt the clap-trap efforts of politicians to widen 
the electoral franchise. 

In public affairs generally, or those that interest the public, 
there is not much that calls for notice. The gullibility of 
John Bull on foreign topics has been again exemplified in 
connection with Mexico. A'l sorts of reports have been set 
afluat, including the death of the Emperor Maximilian; but 
it should be observed that all this affects only the Stock Ex- 
change and the newspapers—institutions that thrive upon ex- 
aggeration. 

The Queen left Scotland for Balmoral, on the evening of 
the 19th ult. Weare glad to learn that indications are not 
wanting of an intent on her Majesty’s part to return by de- 
grees to that routine of semi-public life, which is incumbent 
on the monarchical office. Another Court was held at Buck- 
ingham Palace on the 15th, to which a large number of dis- 
tinguished personages were invited. Among them were the 
four Canadian Ministers, Messrs. Macdonald, Cartier, Brown, 
and Galt, who had the honour of kissing her Majesty’s hand. 
On the 17th, the Queen conferred the honour of Knighthood 
upon a batch of Army and Navy officers, who have been re- 
cently raised from Companionship to Knighthood in the Or- 
der of the Bath. The Princess Helena has held, for the first 
time, a Drawing-Room, as representative of her illustrious 
mothe. The Prince and Princess of Wales have done the 
honours at a State Ball given to seventeen hundred guests. 
The Prince’s stay at Dublin, by the way, was brought 
to a conclusion on the 12th ult., and was in every sense satis- 
factory, notwithstanding the Fenian demonstration at Clon- 
tarf. To his Royal Highness has succeeded, not at Dublin but 
at Wexford, another lion better known to many of cur read- 
ers. We mean the Hon. T. D’Arcy McGee, who has improved 
the opportunity of his Commiseionership to the Dublin Exhi- 
bition, to popularize his adopted country in the eyes of his na- 
tive countrymen. Mr. McGee has been exhorting the Irish 
peasantry, who desire to emigrate, to make Canada their 
home, in preference to the United States. His practical suc- 
cess would probably be greater in the North than in the South 
of Ireland, greater still in Scotland or in England. Still, in 
these days of errent and arrant demagogism, we hail as 
jaudable any attempt at sound and timely advice. 

There is no later information from Bhootan. We regret to 
notice a report of dissatisfaction among the Kaffirs of the 


waxes warm between the Home Government and the Colo- 
nists of New Zealand, as to the military burden of conducting 
the war against the insurgent Chiefs. 


Louis Napoleon is in Algeria. King Leopold, of Belgium, 
is still thought to be in a precarious condition. Rumour adds 
the name of the King of Prusaia to the list of Sovereign in- 
valids, for whom sovereign remedies are not easily to be 
found. 


After the War. 

General Kirby Smith, the last commander of any consider- 
able force under the broken-down Confederacy, has sucren- 
dered to the victorious Union, in place of transferring his 
sword and his troops to either of the Mexican belligerents. 
This occurrence was officially made known on Saturday last. 
The surrender is understood to comprise all the men and ma- 
terial of war beyond the Mississippi; and if the Texans, in 
obedience to its terms, at once lay down their arms, the work 
of pacification will be made so much easier as Texas is a difil- 
cult country to subdue and hold, unless by vast and costly 
armaments. The risk, also, of collision between French and 
Federal troops on the frontier, is removed. From the tron- 
tier itself the accounts are wild and often confcsed. (ne 
story is that the Southern General Slaughter has voluntered, 
with two thousand men, into the service of Maximilian ; 
but for the truth of such a story we cannot vouch. We only 
repeat our impression, that disbanded Confederate sol- 
diers, seeking occupation, will be more likely to fight 
against the friends of the North, than against the Aus- 
trians, the Belgians, and the French. The various incidents 


nation or sifting. Again we leave them to the larger space of 
our daily contemporaries, and the omnivorous appetite of 
their readers. 

Rarely as we fill our columns with official documents, there 
is so much actual interest, and there will be so much historica) 
value, attached to the President’s long-expected Pr 

of Amnesty—which has been published since last we wrote. 
that we make room for the document entire. And if 
confirmation were wanted, of the belief that, with poor Mr. 
Lincoln, the era of mercy and conciliation passed away 
among the people who fawn upon his memory, it may be 
found in the long list of the exempt, and in the applause with 
which that list has been greeted. It were in, 
credible, but that it etands there in black and White, 
that military officers, whose civil offence has been condoned, 
by regular terms of capitulation, should now be held liahie 
to the penalties of treason. That the security of men’s lives 
also should be held to depend upon the valuation of their 
taxable property, is an idea wortby of the best days of agrarian 
terrorism. It would seem as though the President and hig 
Cabinet were nervously afraid that any victim should escape 
the clutches of the law. Indeed it is said by their adulators, 
who foresee that the outside world mast regret this vindictive 
persecution, that the real intent is only to put within the 
power of the Government some few obnoxious individuals, 
whom it is desirable to prosecute and condemn, and to whose 
cases only a sweeping clause could be applicable. This, it 
seems to us, is but a poor palliation. And it seems to us, fur. 
ther, a most impolitic proceeding, and a most extraordinary 
method of cementing a union and healing wounds, thus to doom 
alarge number of men to walk through the world with a halter 
about their necks,that any spy or malignant enemy may tighten, 
Such a course, we say, is humiliating to an unbearable degree, 
and savours more of Austria or of Naples under Bomba, than 
of a country wherein nearly all the living public men have in 
some form justified the great sin of secession, and where for 
thirty years public favours have been ostentatiously bestowed 
upon rebels and revolutionists from all the world beside. 
The trial of the associates of Booth still continues at Wash. 
ington. Mr. Jefferson Davis, it is now said, will be indicted 
for treason; in fact a true Bill has been found against him, 
and Mr. Breckinridge, by the Grand Jury of the District of Co. 
lumbia. The former ofthe two is, moreover, said to have been 
transferred from Fortress Monroe to a Monitor anchored of 
the capital. Rumour paints the fallen leader as violent and 
morose ; but gossip is naturally redundant. Several more of the 
Southern chiefs have lately fallen into the hands of the Gov- 
ernment, including Mr. Mallory, Mr. Howell Cobb, and Mr. 
Yulee. ; 

In one respect we notice that the prison-doors have been 
cpened unreservedly. President Johnson has ordered a general 
release of prisoners confined in military prisons, under sen- 
tence of military tribunals. How poor Mr. Stunton, the 
would-be Dictator, relishes this interference with his depart 
ment, we cannot pretend to say. The quarrel is by no means 
made up between him and General Sherman, growing out of 
the Secretary’s promptness to ruin the great and successfa} 
soldier, on occasion of the first negotiations with General 
Johnston. 

In the pre-eminently difficult and delicate task of recon- 
struction, the first step has been taken by President Jobn- 
son. He has appointed a Provisional Governor of North 
Carolina, preparatory to the assembling of a Convention thay 
may re-arrange the government of the State. We merely re 
cord the fact. Mr. Johnson does not favour negro suffrage, 
which is the latest cry of the Abolition party. If that party 
could point out a way of filling negro stomachs and of getting 
needful labour done, they would spend their energies more ad- 
vantageously.—Early in the week, a Telegram from the West 
announced that Mobile had been terribly shaken by an ex- 
plosion of the Ordnance Depdt, and that five hundred people 
had perished in the ruins. Several days have elapsed, with- 
out confirmation of the sad intelligence. 


The Little Bill for Compensation. 


Have “ our own correspondents” at Washington been caught 
napping? Hasa secret of importance baffled their keen prob 
ing into all that is and some things that may be? You must 
come to such conclusion, if you credit—as our neighbour the 
World affects to do—the assertion of the Mémorial Diplomatiqus 
of the 14th ult. That journal, which is at times prompted 
from behind the curtain, and at times is addicted to suck 
guesses as suit its proclivities, declared on that date, in round 
set terms, that President Johnson had ordered a very pet 
emptory demand to be made at the British Foreign Office, for 
the settlement of claims growing out of the well-known 
depredations of the late Confederate cruisers, built, ett, 
etc., etc., in England. The Continental journal, it is 
plain, puts forward this story for the purpose of appending 
thereto its own sarcastic conviction, that Great Britain will, 
without doubt, make these “heroic sacrifices” for the sakeof 
peace. A Madrid paper is equally convinced that Earl Rus 
sell will gracefully yield; and, borrowing a cue from thes 
anti-British organs, the London Standard, an ultra Tory priah 
takes up the same ludicrous cry. 

For the benefit of such of our readers as may have seen all 
these assertions, and a leading article thereupon in the World 
of yesterday, we beg to express our belief that Mr. Johnson 
and Mr. Seward are too well informed and too sagacious to 
commit themselves by any sueh indiscretion. A peremptory 
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atill Jess, that it would be admitted under menace. We donot 
believe 6 word of all the story. 





Dante at Florence. 

The six-hundredth anniversary of the birth of Dante was 
duly celebrated at Florence, on the 14th of May. The occa- 
sion has been commemorated by local correspondents of the 
London press, and we are glad to know that it was brilliantly 
successful. Imaginative readers must already have anticipated 
that the new capital adorned herself with the most gorgeous 
decorations, and that the Italian people conducted, with joy- 
ous enthusiasm, their ceremonial in honour of the memory of 
their illustrious poet. And such, indeed, was the fact—as we 

from the circumstantial narratives of the foreign pa- 
pers. It is said that about one hundred thousand persons 
were congregated together, to participate in this festi- 
val. The municipality had voted half a million of francs, 
to pay the expense of the official parade, and it 
would seem that the money was spent with equal 
taste and judgment. The memorable day proved to be 
bright and beautiful. All that is lovely in the sun and sky 
of Italy smiled down upon all that is gay and brilliant in 
happy faces, picturesque costumes, bright, fantastic banners, 
flowers of every hue, and music of splendid sweep and of be- 
witching sweetness. The whole city was astir atdawn ; and, 
as early as eight o’clock, the galleries and other places of ob- 
servation, around the Square of the Holy Cross—the central 
point of interest—were densely thronged. The Square was 
richly and curiously ornamented. On the walls of the houses 
around it were hung thirty-eight paintings, in imitation of 
bas-reliefs, illustrating scenes in the life of Dante, together 
with portraits of his biographers, translators, and commenta- 
tors, forty in number, and the escutcheons of the communes of 
Tuscany and the principal municipalities of Italy. In its 
centre stood the statue of the poet, veiled in white linen. To- 
ward its west end, on a raised platform, was placed a 
golden and crimson throne, for Victor Emmanuel. On either 
side of the throne was couched a bronze lion, while gilded 
chairs and damask-carved stools were ranged around it and 
two adjacent pillars were festooned with flowers. The entire 
enclosure: was floored with green canvas. Upon this scene 
an excited and eager sssemblage gazed, for upwards of 
two hours, awaiting the arrival of the procession. 
This latter, it appears, was worth waiting for. It com- 
prised representatives of the Cities of Italy, the Universities, 
the Lyceums, the learned professions, the arts, and the artis- 
ans, It came, in brilliant and varied attire, with bands of 
matic, 2nd with upwards of seven hundred silken banners, 
new, gorgeous, and affluent with golden tassels and tresses. 
All the banners bore devices, and many of them portraits. 
Ose, draped with black crape, was inscribed with the single 
word “ Venetia.” Another presented the she-wolf suckling 
the classic twins—the emblem of Rome. In the last division 
ofthe moving pageant walked a descendant of Dante, the 
Count Sarego Alighieri. Arrived in the square, the procession 
ranged itself in due order, upon both sides of the area, the 
wiformed bands withdrawing to the eastern end, where, on 
the steps of the church of Santa Croce, were stationed the or- 
chestra and chorus. In the meanwhile the King had arrived, 
attended by a numerous suite, and received with hearty and 
joyous acclamations. Then began the inaugural exercises— 
which, though brief, were imposing and sufficient. A grand 
symphony, by the bands; a short speech by Signor de Cam- 
bray Digny, Gonfaloniere of Florence; a pull at a rope—and 
the statue of Dante stood revealed. It was greeted by a sa- 
lnté, a rocket, a peal of bells from the towers of the Palazzo 
Vecchio, the tumultuous cheerizg of the vast multitude, and 
redoubled music from the bands. Another address was then 
made, and lastly the great orchestrasung a “ Hymn to Dante,” 
composed for the occasion. 

Bo ended the chief ceremony of a festival, which however, 
lasted for two days more, and which—viewed in its political 
#8 well as in its literary aspect—possesses a deep eivnificance. 
Itis not only as a poet of wonderful genius, that Dante is 
admired and loved by his countrymen, and honoured by the 
civilized world ; he is also remembered as the poet of liberty, 
who laboured and suffered to give his country her rightful 
place among the nations of the earth. In the course of his 
stormy lifetime he was proscribed and exiled, by a tyranny 
Which he hated and opposed and humiliated. To-day his 
memory is cherished in the nation’s heart of hearts, and his 
satue is set up in the city of his birth, which is now her capital, 
amid the universal applause of the people, and under the de 
lighted approbation of their simple-minded and excellent 
King. The lesson of this contrast was well expressed in one 
tentence of the speech of the Gonfaloniere. “ Let it be recog- 
nized,” he said, “that this festival, which the poet’s native 
tity to-day commemorates, is nothing less than the solemn 
confirmation of the compact that recombines the scattered 
members of the ancient mother of modern civilizition.”— 
May the lesson thus conveyed have its due weight, with all 
Who would seek to oppose the march of liberal ideas in re- 
generated Italy ! 

The statue of Dante which has thus been inaugurated at 

is the work of Enrico Pazzi, a sculptor of cele- 

rity, resident at Ravenna, It is cut in white marble, and 

is supported on a pedestal, in the style of the fourteenth cen- 
Wry, designed by Luigi del Sarto. Its base is deftly adorned 
With bas-reliefs, and bears the simple inscription, “To Dante 
Alignment, Iraty. MDCOCLXV.” The work, however, 
has not yet been entirely finished, and we, therefore, defer 
‘more particular account of it. Meanwhile, its excellence as 
‘work of art may, perhaps, be inferred from the fact that 


Victor Emmanuel has bestowed an honourable decoration 
upon the sculptor.—In conclusion, it is scarcely neces- 
sary for us to point out the immense superiority of the fes- 
tival, which it is our privilege to record, over any possi- 
ble tooting of lyres and droning of artificial orators, that 
might have been vouchsafed from the Century Club, cf this 
city, had the project of a Dante celebration, at which we 
laughed some time ago, been carried out in that august body. 
After all, there is nothing that works to better results than 
the observance of what the tutor in “Tom Jones” so aptly 
describes as “the fitness of things.” Dante at the Century 
would have been absurd; but there is no spectacle more ap- 
propriate and impressive, in the history of modern times, 
than that—as we have just seen it—of Dante at Florence. 


PAusic. 


When Mr. C. Jerome Hopkins confesses to his last underground 
concert, and Mr. Mex Maretzek takes his departure for Europe; 
when Mr. Leonard Grover begins seriously to think of declining 
the Saratoga opera house, and Mr. Jacob Grau feels sorry that he 
ever went to Chicago; when the members of the Philharmonic 
Society, with that high love of art for which they are remarka- 
ble, complete their little arrangements to play at country taverns 
during the summer months, and Mr. Peter Richings’ hoarse croak 
is again heard in the land; when these things come about, it may 
safely be affirmed that the Season is over. The critic’s task is 
ended, and like Werner he may lay aside his pen, with the con- 
sciousness that it has been “‘ the chief instrument of his aber- 
rations, his sins, and his repentance.” It is probable that many 
critics will entertain this wholesome reflection—modesty being a 
known characteristic of the tribe. Be this aa it may, Werner was 
an uncomfortable person, and in the way of discipline we may be 
permitted to quote him. The Season is over! The Season—that 
brilliant correction of Nature’s Calendar, by which for so many 
months we regulate our movements ; that delicious period which, 
as Charles Reade says cf something else, ‘‘ grows upon one like 
Drink ; like Polemics; like Melodrama; like the Millennium; like 
any Thing,” is over. Let us drop a tear somewhere—say on Mr. 
Bergmann’s head, where the “ moon rises,” and wrestle with this 
misfortune as best we may. 

It is some consolation to know that in almost every profession- 
al respect the Season was successful. The principal musical en- 
tertainments of the ci'y were well patronized, and such foreign 
talent, as came to us in confidence, has since left us in comfort. 
These entertainments may be thus briefly classified: 1. Philhar- 
monic Society ; 2. Theodore Thomas’ Orchestral Soirees; 3. Ma- 
son and Thomas’ Concerts of chumber music; 4. Mr. 8. B. Mills’ 
piano forte recitals; 5. Itallan Opera; 6. German Opera. 

The Philharmonic Society has done but little. No one in fact 
expected that it would do more. The members prefer the beaten 
track to the thorny side path, and perhaps they are right. The 
nine Symphonies of Beethoven, the four of Schumann, and an 
occasional extract from the rich mines of Haydn and 
Mozart, are indeed a sufficient capital for any musical 
association. There {s always a laudable and ever-growing 
desire to hear such works. By confining themselves to their per- 
formance, the members unquestionably serve a useful purpose; 
but they create the necessity for another organization. It is bet- 
ter to be eclectical in art than conservative; and in Music especi- 
ally nothing is more dangerous than ignoring progress. Mr. Theo- 
dore Thomas, recognising this fact, has led in nga 
series of five important orchestral concerts, at which the music of 
the present, and that which is least known of the past, was per- 
formed. Nor was the future wholly unrepresented. With these 
two musical organizations we have touched the best music of 
Germany, and may safely expect to do so hereafter. The Philhar- 
monic has given us the old three deckers; Mr. Theodore Thomas 
the iron-clads (alas! one or two of them have gone down with all 
on board. Where, oh! where is that monster of the deep, yea of 
the unfathomable, the Raff symphony?) Both concerns have 
kindly taken it for granted, that no music can be found ont of 
Germany, and so long as Americans are indifferent to natiunality, 
itis likely to be so. What is the use of dividing, when you know 
that all the members are against you? Stillit ought to beremem. 
bered by Mr. Thomas, that the most prominent classical Pp 
now living is Dr. Sterndale Bennett, the associate of Mendelssohn, 
and the admired of that judicious critic and straightforward man. 
Only a few months ago, one of Dr. Bennett’s symphonics was per- 
formed at Leipzig with very marked success. We do not accept 
this as a proof that the work in question possessed more than 
average merit, for productions of very mediocre ability have often 
been played there with the same result. Indeed it has almost be- 
come a characteristic of the Gewandhaus concerts, that nothing 
should fail. Still it is a fair presumption that Dr. Bennett’s work 
has something in it, and sufficient we opine to justify Mr. 
Thomas’ production of it next season. Let us hope that he will 
take the hint. 

The Chamber concerts of Mesers. Mason and Thomas have been 
conducted with the usual degree of spirit, and have, we are glad 
to hear, been successful. The programmes at these entertainments 
are always contrast stricken. We are introduced to Mozart with 
his joyous flood of bright melody; his easily perceived train of 
thought; and his obvious butacceptable conclusions, No sooner 
do we find ourselves thoroughly at home with him, than we are 
turned over to Beethoven in his “crazy” moments, when his 
mind and his garmenis were alike dishevelled, and the purpose of 
his life was to propound, from the sad, silent, and gloomy cham- 
bers of his intellect, a series of black Sibylline enigmas which the 
world so far has been unable to solve. Then we are allowed to 
nod respectfully to Bach, with his full honest Johnsovian face ; 
and reverentially to Father Haydn, who we know has said his 
prayersere venturing to comeamong us. We ought to be re- 
strained by the latter circumstance, but the chances are that we 
shall fall miserably into the temptations of that roystering blade 
Schubert, and be off to the Beer house on one of his wild excur- 
sions. This is all very fanciful, and to a certain degree it may 
even be interesting. Variety is the spice of life, but one does not 
need to live exclusively on it. We have thought sometimes that 
there was marked incongruity in the Programmes ; that, instead 
of contrasts, we received shocks, and in fact that the negative and 
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as it may, there is hardly room for a good gramble. The lovers 
of Chamber music are supposed to be past the mers titillation of 
Programmes. ‘I'hey are not of that race—to quote Werner again 
—for whom all serves as pillow. On the contrary—they possess 
to an inordinate degree the faculty of keeping awake. It must be 
added that the mechanical execution of the pieces at these enter- 
tainments improves with each season. Mr. William Mason, the 
pianist, contributes very materially to their enjoyability. His 
taste is almost faultless, but we think he errs sometimes in reduc- 
ing the status of the pianoforte. It is useless in a trio or quartette 
with this instrument to place it on a level with the violins, and 
the only result of trying to accommodate it to the latter is a dis- 
agreeable degree of tameness. Tue delicacy of Mr. Mason’s touch 
is at all times sufficient’ Further modification only detracts 
from the brilliancy, which should accompany that quality. 

This brings us naturally to the piano recital of Mr. 8. B. Mills, 
and to other entertainments whereat he has played. He has 
indeed been in great demand during the entire winter, and has 
gratified the musical community with many superb exhibitions of 
his skill, The object of the recitals was to illustrate in the most 
direct and appreciable way the various schools of pianoforte music, 
from Scarlatti to the bald-sconced Liszt. Ventures of this kind 
have been made in London by Pauer, and in Germany by hosts of 
people. The experiment here was not so successful as it deserved 
tobe. Nevertheless, it gave us an ample opportunity of noting 
the scope of Mr. Mills’s powers and the flexibitity of his 
style; and here anent we may say that it is not in 
the .old masters that he is heard to the best advantage. To 
interpret them properly, a large amount of abnegation is 
necessary, and this is a quality that is not often found in pianists, 
The quiet fugal mode, with its efflorescence of trills and pedantic 
ornament, is not likely to interest a player who has mastered the 
chaotic vehemences of Liszt, and can perceive the wholeness and 
beauty of Chopin. It is a paradox end a fact, that the manner of 
the great masters of the olden times is small. Their works are 
even injured by being played on the superior instruments of the 
present day. Mr. Pauer obviated this difficulty by using the 
old machines—such as the virginal, spinnet, harpsichord, &c, 
Other players, without the antiquarian treasures of Messrs, 
Broadwood and Sons to back them, succeed by a deceptive use 
of the pedal, and a touch whence all fire and brilliancy have been 
extracted. George Montagu once remarked of an English earth- 
quake, that it was so tame you might have stroked it, and Horaca 
Walpole borrowed the mot when speaking of the King’s speech. 
80, too, may we spe:k of Mr. Pauer’s playing when under the 
influence of the old masters. Mr, Mills is too young for such 
restraint ; it isa heavy matter with him to be tedious; and so, 
unconsciously modernising by force and tempo, he changes the 
character and diminishes the only merit of the piece he is playing. 
But how vastly different is it when he tackles Liszt—our poor 
friend with the chill on the top of his head, and the big beans in 
his boots! Who is there who can preserve the dash, whilst ob- 
serving the brilliancy of this eccentric master, so well as Mr, 
Mills? The frequent tours de force, the strange and 
unexpected chords, the fierce cadenzas, and the passages 
that coquet with two or three motivi without clearly expressing 
a single one ;—these are what Mr. Mills finds iatelligible, and in- 
terprets in such a way that they really are so. No man was ever 
more conscientious. He has never played a piece in public, with- 
out fully mastering its meaning, and having it “on his fingers.” 
Hence it happens as a matter of necessity, that he is almost fault- 
less in all that he essays. The maximum of strength flows easily 
from his fingers; his wrist is froe; his hand shaped for rapid 
flights, or massive combinations ; and his mind—no ordinary one 
—is always intent on what he is doing. These characteristics are 
usually attended with some hardness of style, and this was the 
case some two or three years ago with Mr. Mills. It is now en- 
tirely different. He plays to day with the most clear and delicate 
perception of his ccmposer’s mesning. How otherwise could he 
render so superbly the poetic and imaginative works of Chopin— 
works in which he is positively without a rival; and which appeal 
more directly to the nature of the player than any others with 
which we sre acquainted? No merely inarticulate linking of bars 
will suffice here. We could illustrate our meaning with references 
to well known works, but we are content with a mere statement, 
certain that all who have heard Mr. Mills, and all who may yet 
have that pleasure, will agree with us in its justice. Mr. Mills is 
essentially a public player, and never plays so well as when be- 
fore the public. May he long continue to do so. 

The operatic season was remarkable rather for the variety and 
novelty of the Operas performed, than for the excellence of the 
company. We were favoured with three new works, ‘‘ La Forza 
del Destino,” “Don Scbastiano,” and “ Fra Diavolo.” The ge- 
neral répertoire included many favourite works, and thus many 
changes were practicable in the course of a single week. We have 
seized the proper opportunities during the season to speak of 
these matters, and need only add that Mr. Maretzek has gone to 
Europe for new artists, and to witness the performances of 
“ L’Africaine,” which will be the great feature of next 
season. 

The German Opera opened bravely in the Fall, and closed pre- 
cipitately in the Spring. Its success in the first instence was 
mainly accidental. ‘ Les Huguenots” was the only comparative 
novelty produced. It was received with favour; but dissensions 
and petty jealousies compelled Mr. Grover to bring his season to 
an abrupt close. People who have poor voices generally talk 
more than they sing, and the one effort is as disagreeable as the 
other, 





Facts and Hancies. 


The usual dramatic review is, this week, crowded out of 
our columns. The only novelty in the theatrical worid is the 
appearauce of Miss Hosmer, as Camille, at the, Winter Garden. 
The oldest lunatic on record is “ Time out of Mind.”. 
Prince Alfred will prope his studies in Germany, attended b 
Major Cowell, until he comes of age in August next; and it 
arranged that, on the termination of his engagement with 
Prince Alfred, Major Cowell shall hold the same position with 
Prince Leopold. AC i paper estimates, that 
43,000 Canadians bave enlisted in the Federal army, since the 
commencement of the civil war. Of these, it is calculated 
that 14.000 have died on the field of battle-——-——-A parson, 
who disliked pork, was once called upon to say grace ata 














positive elements were intended solely for that purpose, Be this 


dinner, where the principal dish was a roast pig. He is re- 
ported’ to have said: ““O Lord, if thou canst ess under the 
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Gospel, curse under the Law, bless this pig.” | since the issuance of said proclamation failed or neglected to 
bpd bev pet is reported from Paris. It isanovel|take the benefits offered thereby; and, Whereas, many per- 
kind of trimming composed of ye of . ew owe all ms, who ae been jostly eres a amet bed =a , 
e an incessant tinkling. ap- an on er by reason o , di- 
sont Whee tote devised aby the artistes of the et . Spall 4 by implication, in said rebellion and continued hos-| veritable, —_ apes ar tha nest, pow dang 88 One 
————The King of Italy has decreed that each of the col- | tility to the government of the U. 8. since the date of said | of the many Core wy - know ; but it will dean the 
leges of his kingdom shall bear the name of some celebrated | proclamation, now desire to apply for and obtain amnesty and | Sydenham : To, jo not kn i tetas Oe oubtleag 
Italian philosopher or writer, and that the 17th of March of| pardon ; To the end, therefore, that the authority of the go- attract a on, ond ay A pee tt 
every year, shall be celebrated as a festival in honour of some} vernment of the United States may be restored, and that pen — — r —. —— ~ - + the 
illustrious man, to be annually fixed upon by the Provincial , order and freedom may be established, 1, Andrew|S eee — i y= signal Watt. purport. 
Council. The day itself is to be marked in the almanacs un- oy President of the U. 8., do proclaim and declare that }ing to eddith D P pisces 4, ra page Th ham ginal 
Ce ee nee een ers | WamSR ET tae eee rennet hesantr| Thre an anos and var of een osopart 
inkers of zs n Ep sport- in the ex b f try i 
ins om ag ce en Chitanices won the Criterion’ last ema amnesty and pardon, with restoration of all rights | authority A a er ag ay ange ye the most 
autumn like a racehorse, and was backed accordingly, and | of property, except as to slaves, and except in cases where 8 ae ag uring the 
now his backers may get what consolation they can _ of | legal oar s per wed ag Fp of the U.S. — t.4 ast years. —. n Review, May 13. 

t e “ chat-and-no-go.” con- | the con ion 0 perty of persons engag' , aah : 
pe ng oe that “those times of which it is| have been instituted, but on the condition, nevertheless, that} A Meg? mow or a = oe a And bby 
most pleasant to read, and which furnish the best materials | every such person shall take and subscribe the following oath —— Shaw, of Ayr, 7 . sent he 
for historians and romaucers, poets -_ orato) hag precisely pe a wr ant be apparel 1 Te ecanaaied for pe Lag rane SA hm Tbe A yy = ee - 
hose ti w t ost unpleasant to live.” involate, and w . 1 ° : ? 

The 1 ippodnane bas teserapenel this season wt Paris, with | nent preservation, and shall be of the tenor and effect follow- prose 80 gh of rhe cat hes styleof 
great success. A foreign report tells us that Blondin executed | ing, to wit :— Dg, 38 purse-p ’ y most 


his evolutions, and ate an omelet, at an elevation of eighty “J do solemnly swear or affirm, in presence sen es being tho wicked” “The a 


> » in Pp 
ards from the ground ; and that an English marksman, of Almighty God, that I will henceforth faithfully support : 
essor Thomas, surnamed William Tell, pierced with an ar-| and —~ the ‘constitution of the United States and the complimentary to his townsmen.] . 
row, at a great distance, an apple on the head of hisson. The} Union of the States thereunder, and that I will, in like man- 
latter exploit is spoken of as “a prodigy of precision.” It is| ner, abide by and faithfully support all laws and proclama- @dbituary. 
80, doubtless—and it is also a prodigy of cruelty and folly.| tions which have been made during the existing rebeliion HEP Des 
We read that the opening of the Dublin Exhibition | with reference to the emancipation of slaves. So help me} Capt. Fortescue, of HM. 8. Phabe, on the Mediterrenean sta, 
was marked by nothing of special interest, excepting an ” Wee. 96 Fabeee Fee, Veen, - avaite Chamley, 
omission of all ‘specially Irish music, which has greatly an-| ‘The following classes of persons are excepted from the | [eP* F7"'2 N-cane ‘Thomas Porter, R.N.—In India, Colagt 
noyed the newspapers, and a perpetual reference, in the ad- | penefits of this proclamation :— Elliott, Governor-General’s agent, Rajpootana.—At Lucea, Italy 
5 r ’ 
First—All who are, or shall have been, pretended civil or | sir David Davies, K.C.H., M.D. He was for some time in prac 
i tice at Hampton, but left that town on being appointed physician 


dresses, to the absence of the Princess, whom the good people 
—ASir | diplomatic officers, or otherwise, domestic or foreign agents 


wanted to see, at least as much as the Prince. 

De Evans has given £500 to the Cobden Fund. of the pretended Confederate government.—Séecond—All who | to William the Fourth and the late Queen Dowager, whom he had 
It is a singular fact—as stated » F~ of our exchanges—that | jeft judicial stations under the United States to aid the rebel- | attended professionally upwards of five years previous to their ac. 
no child was ever porn in the White House, at Washington. | jion.—Third—All who shall have been military or naval offi- | cession. Deneve he g c. — ph ~4 = er “r a . i} 
——Mr. Woolner’s statue of Macaulay, for Trinity | cers of said pretended Confederate government above the | few days previous . lecease, 


; : h atter H. M.’ ession.— Lieut, 
College, Cambridge, has been completed. —The rank of colonel in the army or lieutenant in the navy.—Fourth py om died In Calentia on the Bist of March, from 


remarks that “one of the greatest blessings brought by the | —A}) who left seats in the Congress of the United States to] the a of wounts Fecelved on service tn Bhoctén. 

close of the Rebellion is, that we shall no longer hear the| aid the rebellion—FifthR—All who resigned or tendered 

song, ‘ When this Cruel War is over.’” ——The Legis-| resignations of their commissions in the army or navy of the Appointments 

lature of New York has established the following holidays—| United States to evade duty in resisting the rebellion.—ASizth 

the law to take effect August 1: any day recommended by the} Al] who have engaged in any way in treating otherwise| F.G. Myburgh, Esq..now H. M. Consul at Nagasaki, to be Con. 

Governor or by the Presidentas a day of fasting or thanks-| than lawfully as prisoners of war persons found in the United | sul at Kenge —S. Ei. Yee, Eea., aw Oeneei ot  iakete, to 

giving: the 4th of July; the 25th day of December; the 1st | States service, as officers, soldiers, seamen, or in other capa- > pone = os TA at, bo te A pf 

ay of January; the 22d of February. In case any of these | cities.—Seventh—All persons who have been or are absentees beth, YW. Williams Esq, te ds sade 

days fall upon “9 4 the Monday ensuing is to be the holi-| from the United States for the purpose of aiding the rebellion. sas nee 

day——-———The U. 5. Naval Academy is to be restored to its | _ Highth—All military and naval officers in the rebel service arm 

old abiding place, at Annapolis, in September next. who were educated by the government in the Military Ac- D. 

The International Exhibition at Dublin is thought to contain | ademy at West Point, or at the United States Naval Academy.| RecoGNITION oF SPECIAL SERVICES.—General Order, No, 
—WNinth—All persons who held the pretended offices of| 965.—In consideration of the highly meritorious services ren- 


the best show of sculpture yet seen in the United Kingdom, 
and the best collection of pictures, after that brought together | Governors of States in insurrection against the United States. dered, during the prevalence of the yellow fever, in Bermuda, 
at Manchester, in 1857. There are a great many Titians,) 7enth—All persons who left their homes within the jurisdic- | py the undermentioned officers, H. M. has been graciously 
Rubenses, and Sir Joshuas, aud modern pictures from Dus-| tion and protection of the United States, and passed beyond | pleased to command that they shall be Promoted ‘as herein 
seldorf, Berlin, Munich, and Brussels. Among the statuesare/ the federal military lines into the so-called Confederate States | stated :—Staff . Maj. Barrow to be 


















































lowin, h, however, which has appeared in the morp. 
in Soumaie tating the week seems to show that the © 

Palace officials think differently. Whether the paragraph hag 
been penned from a conviction that the play in question ig g 





















































- p. Insp.-Gen. of 
the Saul and the Judith of Mr. W. W. yy and Miss Hos- for the purpose of aid the rebellion.—Z. All persons Hospitals ; Surg. gan, 2nd Foot, to be Surg.-LMaj. ; Rev. J. 
mer’s Sleeping Faun. —The Chester “‘ Cup” was won by | who have been en in the destruction of the commerce | Virtue, Fourth-Class Roman Catholic Chaplain to the Forces, 


Highflyer’s dam colt, the property of Mr. Bennett. The race | of the U. 8. upon the high seas, and all persons who have made | to be Third-Class Chaplain—The conduct of the foll 
‘was won over a field of twenty-one horses; including the | raids into the United States from Canada, or been eng! in de- | officers during the aliens was likewise conspicuous 
celebrated French mare, La Toucques. ——Brignoli has) stroying the commerce of the United Stétes upon the lakes| praiseworthy ; viz:—Bt. Maj. Hope, R. A.; Capt. Cromartie, 
succeeded in London. He appeared first as Lionel, in Marta, | and rivers that separate the British provinces from the United R A.; Capt. D. C. Walker, Es.; Bt. Maj. Lynch, 2nd Ft; 
and was warmly applauded throughout the performance. His | States—Zwelfth—All persons who, at the time when they | Capt. Armstrong, 2nd Ft.; Staff-Asst. Surgs. Shortt and Pen- 
rendering of “ M’appari tutt’ amor,” was encored. One paper | seek to obtain the benefits hereof by taking the oath herein | nington ; Asst. Surg. Burland, R. A. ; 
remarks that “ his voice is of excellent quality, his style of sing- | prescribed, are in military, naval or civil confinement or cus- 
ing perfectly unaffected.” ——The vaine of silk fabrics, | tody, or under bonds of the civil, military or naval authorities 
of all sorts, exported from Lyons, in 1864, was $72,775,000 in | of agents of the United States, as prisoners of war or persons | Chief in British North America, arrived here with his family 
Id value. The proportion of these goods taken by England | detained for offences of any kind either before or after convic- | and suite, mn the Persia from Liverpool,on Wednesday n 
as largely increased, a considerable quantity having been | tion.—Thirteenth—All persons who have voluntarily partici- |The party took rooms at the Clarendon; but have we 
despatched to the United States through that channel.-— pated in said rebellion, and the estimated value of whose tax- | to Montreal——The 5th W. 1. Regiment is now in course of 
It is officially reported that the Chaudiére Gold Mining | able property is over twenty thousand dollars.— Fourteenth.— | disbandment.—lIt is reported in military circles that placing 
Division, during the last season, yielded gold to the value of| Al) persons who have taken the oath of amnesty as pre-|a limit on the number of officers in Parliament and on the 
$116,000, although but very few miners were employed there- | scrihed in the President's proclamation of December 8, A. D. | Staff in the ist Life Guards is under consideration, as the ist 
on, The average yield, indeed, was about four dollars a day, | 1865, or an oath of allegiance to the government of the U. 8. | Life Guards will march from Windsor to Aldershott in July 
by each labourer. ——Mrs. L. W. Crawford the widow of} since the date of said proclamation, and who have not thence- | with only four Captains out of eight.——Lieut.-Col. Bulwer, 
America’s best sculptor, has presented to the Central Park, | forward kept and maintained the same inviolate. C.B., late Major 23rd Royal W Fusiliers, has been ap- 
eighty-seven casts, in plaster, of the works of her husband. — pointed to an Unatt. Lieut.-Colcy., and will shortly be placed 
———————The Royal Thames Yacht Club offers prizes for] Provided that special application may be made to the|on the Staff. He isa brother of the great novelist, and also 
this season, open to vessels of all clubs, to the te value | President for pardon by any person belonging to the excepted | of Sir Henry.—The Duke of Hamilton will shortly enter the 
of £660.——--A London paper says that H. M. Govern- | classes, and such clemency will be liberally extended as may | ist Life Guards.——Bvt.-Major Flood of the 8ad has 


ment will pro to the House of Commons, the grant of an| be consistent with the facts of the case the d dig- inted Mili Secre to Sir W. Mansfield, Com- 
adequate pension to the widow of Richard Cobden. an peace and dig- | been appoin tary tary 





























Lieut.-General Sir John Michel, the new Commander-in- 











nity ofthe U.8. * * ANDREW JOHNSON: | mander-in-Chief in India ——The appetite for military dit 
We read that Miss Muloch, the well known novelist—author Washington, 29th May, 1865. ys grows by what it feeds on, “nt the King of Prussia, 
of “ John Halifax,” and other stories—has become the wife ving had his whetted by the Du celebration, means to 
of a Mr. Craig, of Glasgow, a gentleman much younger than 


keep the fiftieth anniversary of Waterloo in a 
manner. In England, more wisely, we are ceasing to com 


memorate it. 
Navy. 


The Curlew, 9, from the 8, E. coast of America, has arrived 
at Plymouth, to be paid off —-The Scout, 21, which hes re 
cently undergone a thorough od in the Medway, has been 
ordered for immediate commission.——-The Waterwitch, iron- 
plated gunboat, building in a private yard, is to be propelled 
by an hydraulic apparatus, of which great things are 
——Captain Commerell has been appointed to command the 
new Laird-built ram Scorpion. Captain Comimerell is a Vie 
toria Cross man. Hitherto, with the exception of Oaptaia 
Hewett, these distinguished wearers of a much coveted order 
have been left to languish unem ee 
on a new principle discovered m 
is now being constructed at Toulon. It is called Le Oh, 
carries 


Sriver Mintne my Nevapa.—The State of Nevada, witha 
population of 40,000 inhabitants or less, took out of her mines, 
in gold and silver bullion, during the year 1864—as is shown 
by the statistics of exports—more than $30,000,000. This 
makes an average of $750 to every man, woman and child in 
the State. Itis more than an average of $62 per month to 
each inhabitant. All this hasbeen done, besides accumulat- 
ing wealth at home, without one-eighth part enough of the 
milling and mising machinery to make labour productive. 

If a demand of $40 to every inhabitant of the Atlantic 
States of her 30,000,000 inhabitants was made, it would amount 
to $1,200,000,000, which would exceed the entire amount of 
coin and currency in the country. If the coin and; cy 
was obliterated and put out of existence, and could be repro- 
duced at the same rate in proportion to their 30,000,000 of 
agen enteete oteiensets acing gold and silver 
: a—pe would be replaced in and silver in less than 

wenty : 





herself, and possessed of but one leg. All sorts of sto- 
ries are in circulation, a the disposition that has 
been made of the body of the murderer of President Lincoln. 
The latest, which we trust is true, is that. the body was given 
to his friends without disfigurement, and was brought North 
and buried by them. Modesty and self-possession were 
recently exemplified by « youth, in an Eastern city, who 
stopped one of the horee-cars, to ask the conductor what was 
the true time of day. Numerous indications of petro- 
leum have been noted, upon springs in Westmoreland and 
King’s counties, New Brunswick._—--——A foreign sporting 
paper makes mention of a parson, in old times, who had one 
room in his house filled with spiders. This he called his pre- 
serye; and the housemaid was forbidden to meddle with 
them, as, on a wet day, they might be wanted to make sport 
for a clerical party, who shot them with pop-guns. A 

k entitled “Jean Jacques Rousseau, ses Amis, et ses En- 
nemis,” has just been published at Paris, It is made up of 

















3 d only acts by its weight and speed, sink 
letters—upwards of four hundred of them—add to| The entire e: of the United States in cotton, tobacco, in ‘the shina it attenks them to pieces—A trial 
Rousseau, by various persons, during the most interes’ sugar, bread-sti merchandize and all other commodities, is | ‘78. pe i 7 on 

eriod of his life---—The. origin’ of the word “ assassin” | lees than $450,000,000 a-year, which is only $15 to each in-|% French and English tboats took place at Cherbourg 


the 8rd and 4th ult., when the superiority of the English life- 


habitant. The State of Nevada exports, in the single article bout was manifest._—The for Sir Adolphus Siade’sre- 
tinople is, the 


of bullion alone, more that fifty times that amount to each 
inhabitant, besides accumulating at home more real wealth, T 
in proportion to her population, than any other state or 


country on the face of the globe. not having fetched so high @ price as the owner 


The business of mining in Nevada is just in its infancy. In and 
many districts where many mines are being opened, they have The ae Teas 4 Sirois alike “iene pa 


no machinery to make labour productive ; but when machi- that be board ; 
’ | the vessel to seize her from the new 

nery is supplied equal to the demand, the product of gold-and nee oe return wner. Adol- 

silver will far exceed all our present. calculations, as may be @c and bas to had reeig in the Turkish 


as lately been made the theme of newspaper remark. We 
are told that it is derived from the name of a prince of a re- 
ligious sect, resident, for an hundred and forty B pps among 
the Persian hills, south of the Caspian Sea, and addicted to 
the committing of dastardly murders, for the sake of its re- 
ligion. ——General Bulow has been appointed by the 
King of Denmark to succeed M. Torben de Billie as H. M.'s 
representative at the Court of St. James. Count Munster will 
eee, Cones Kielmansegge as Minister of Hanover in 

gland. 





mee resigned. Hi 
—_—_»—__—_ shown from the history of all silver mining. There is not in men Te fifteen aoe 
AMNESTY AND EXEMPTION. the Reese River country of Nevada.a company, having its - y <r 
Svetenetion. mine open, working its own ores, in its. own mill, but takes 


APPOINTMENTS.—Commanders: Kirby, Pike, Creasy, and Hat 
chard, to be Insp Comm in Coastguard.Lieutenanta’ Yeats, 
from. Duke of aang 5 to ; Vincent Williams, 12 

; Hon James T Fitzmaurice, to St. Pinsent, Sor eerrie ; 
, ; Heaton, to Implacable, for service in & ; Huntley, 
to Duke of Wellington ; Salwey; to Dauntless. 


a Biagins sort Ota Aa Eada i at 
"Warren to be ViceAdmi; Oapt Wallace. Houston 10:00 


out more thousands of dollars each month than it has em- 
ployees in its service.—Hechange paper. 


’s “ ALBUMAzZAR.”— We should certain] 


Whereas, the President of the U. 8., on the 8th day of De- 
cember, A.D. 1863, and on the 26th day of March, A.D. 1864, 
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New Publications. 


To welcome and to praise good books is one of the pleasant 
duties as well as one of the privileges of journalism. Hence 
the satisfaction we feel in commending to the atten- 
tion of our readers—such of them, especially, as take delight 
jn the higher pursuits of scholarship—several recent publica- 
tions which have come to us from Messrs. Charles Scribner 
and Company, of this city. All of them are reprints of Eng- 
lish books, and all of them have been more or less discussed 
neretofore, in articles which we have borrowed from our con- 
temporaries of the English Press. We do not, therefore, 

them as strangers. Thus, Lord Derby's Translation of 
te Iliad, appearing in this sumptuous American dreas, is but 
an old friend with a new face. Reviews, and extracts from 
the work, have made it familiar to us, as one of the finest ex- 
isting monuments of modern scholarship. The present edi- 
tion is comprised in two volumes, of convenient library size, 
and of remarkable beauty of mechanism. White paper, large, 
clear type, simple brown and gold binding, are herein united 
with perfectly good taste. There is no embellishment, and 
none is needed.—Another old friend is the History 
of England, covering the period from the fall of Wol- 
sey to the death of Elizabeth, by James Anthony 
Froude, M. A. This also is comprised in two vo- 
Jumes, identical in style with those containing the Iiliad, 
albeit they do not complete Mr. Froude’s narrative. The 
eventful period, from 1536 to 1603, will, doubtless, be com- 
memorated in two additional volumes. The scholarship of 
this History has been generally recognized and allowed, 
though certain of its positions have been made subjects of 
controversy. We can testify that it is a work of great inter- 
est, and written in an extremely vigorous and pleasing style. 
—Ihe Life of Vicero, by William Forsyth, was published 
nearly two years ago, in London, and has since taken rank as 
an impartial and thorough piece of biography. The Ameri- 
can edition, in two volumes, is handsomely embellished, with 
a parti-coloured title-page, and is illustrated with wood-cuts. 
We note, in passing—now that Cesar, and assassination are 
current topics of public thought and comment—that the 
twentieth chapter of the second volume of this biography 
contains a detailed and stirring account of the murder of the 
great Emperor.—And here we are reminded to acknowledge 
the receipt, from the Messrs. Harpers, of a neat quarto pam- 
phlet, containing four of the Maps, that accompany their edi- 
tion of Louis Napoleon’s Life of Casar.—The Harpers have 
also brought out the eleventh number of their Pictorial His- 
tory of the Great Rebellion, bringing the narrative—so graphic, 
varied, and mournful—down to the month of April, 1862. 





There are several American publishers, whose invariable 
practice it isto publish handsome books. Mr. Leypoldt, of 
Philadelphia, Messrs. Roberts Brothers, of Boston, and Messrs. 
Hurd and Houghton, among others, manifest unswerving 
fidelity to this custom. We do not name the better known, 
because older, houses, for the reason that they are better 
known: and the immediate motive of this remark is 
the receipt, from Messrs. Hurd and Houghton, of a 
handsomely printed and illustrated volume, entitled My Mar- 
rled Iifeat Hiliside. The author of this work, who assumes 
the pen-name of Barry Gray, is understood to be Mr. Coffin, 
once an editor of the Home Journal, and latterly a miscel- 
Igneous journalist, He reminds us, in the preface to “ My 
Married Life at Hillside,” that the larger part of the contents of 
the volume originally appeared, several years ago, as a series 
of sketches, inthe Home Journal. Those sketches have since 
been revised, and welded together, into what‘may properly 
be described as a story of domestic life. It has, indeed, little 
ifany plot, and its incidents are neither novel nor startling. 
Yet its quiet atmosphere of kindly thought and sentiment, its 
vein of pleasantry, and its unaffected style, commend it to the 
reader, who is tolerant of the commonplaces of life, and ap- 
Preciative of that sort of humour which arises from contrast. 
ing the freedom of bachelorhood with the constraint of matri- 
mony. The illustrations in this volume, from drawings by 
Mr. J. M‘Nevin, have been executed by a new process, 
known #8 the Grayhotype. Several of them are very 
good. The illustrated title-page is the best. We do not 
think, however, tat the burin of the engraver will be super- 
teded by the process of the graphotype, though the latter is 
extrémely ingenious, and productive of good effects. It is 
cettain that the specimens of its results, presented in the pre- 
‘nt work, do not by any means equal the best style of wood 
eapraving. 





Fine Arts. 


THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 

Fourth Notice. 

Before entering the East Room we must remark that Mr. 
Inness's Sunset, no. 198, gains greatly when seen by morning 
light ; and indeed, having now studied it under favourable 

i we must candidly own that we did not, last 
Week, award it sufficient praise. It isnot mere surface paint- 
ing; and we pray the amateur to regard it attentively.—So 


Be Re have to beg pardon of @ group of Scotch Terriers by 


. Hays, who, in no. 253 in the same room, are in full chase 
Ofarat that is making A Masterly Retreat through a hole in 
‘barn floor. These dogs are excellent, and all alive; the head 
ofthe one who hangs back in the distance is perfect. If Mr. 
> pate arab more pains upon his accessories, his 
. depicted animals would not so often be com to 
mruggle with difficulties. _ 








And now we are in the East Room; and, following the 
numerical order of the Catalogue, we are stopped in the first 
place by no. 277, Mr. Leutze’s Scene from the Merry Wives of 
Windsor, that scene in which Falstaff, carried off in the buck- 
basket, is encountered by the jealous Mr. Ford, to the infinite 
diversion of the Merry Wives themselves, who are the principal 
figures in the composition. But the picture does not detain 
us. It has the dash that is common with the artist ; but is 
neither well imagined nor carefully painted. The figures 
sprawl about over the canvas, with singular disregard to 
harmonious grouping.—Mr. Vedder continues to be the most 
provoking among Academical contributors; he is for ever 
suggesting that he could, ifhe would, do something out of the 
common line, though the period for realizing the hope never 
seems tocome. Here for instance is atiny bit of the dreariest 
landscape imaginable, Cohasset, no. 278, just thrown off as 
though Mr. Vedder desired to show once more that his mood is 
the sad andsolemn one. So also, his no, 292, Fort near Cadiz, 
Spain, is another small daub of great power, containing 
material in fact fora grand picture. It is simplicity itself; 
its effect lies in its bold outlines and its vivid contrasts of 
colour. A long white wall lies between a murky 
sky and a line of dusky boats drawn up on a 
beach of brown paint. The Spanish flag, red and yellow, 
standing stiffly out in a gale, relieves the monotony. It is 
& memorandum, such as any man of artistic perception, and 
who handled a brush, might have committed to his common- 
place book—“ only this, and nothing more.”—In a different 
way, inasmuch as he is conscientious and painstaking, Mr. 
Jervis McEntee leans to the melancholy. In his Last of Oc- 
tober, no 291, this feeling predominates, though it is excel- 
lently made out. The anatomy of the stripped trees is unde- 
niably good. The very crows seem conscious that the bleak- 
bess of winter is approaching.—Miss A. 8. Rose should be- 
ware of too palpable imitations. She has perhaps an eye for 
colour; but she has an eye decidedly upon what Mr. Lafarge 
has done several times in experiments of juxta-position. Her 
Flowers, 293, are moreover devoid of form. Why should not 
this lady, or any other of the young imitators of Mr. Lafarge, 
try to represent a palette -with variegated dabs of pigment? 
At least, the lack of elemental instruction might not be so 
apparent as it is.—It is refreshing to find a portrait of a per- 
son unknown, undistinguished, and—we hope we do not offend 
in saying—ugly,|made attractive by artistic worth. Such 
however is no. 300, Portrait of a Child, by Mr. Le Clear. It 
will bear the critic’s scrutiny. 

Mr. Church has become so great a man, that one wonders, 
perhaps unreasonably, that every work from his easel is not 
a masterpiece. Certainly, his 7wilight, no. 310, cannot be so 
called. It isa landscape made up of broken foreground, a 
lake, and distant hills, over which « thunder storm impends. 
The hues of the setting sun are nearly absorbed by the lurid 
clouds, save in the upper sky, where cloudlets of orange—that 
ought to float, but don’t—are brilliantly tinted. These latter 
tints, to our eye, are so laid in, that they resemble chalk more 
than oil-colour, and thereby produce a want of harmony 
throughout.—Mr. Boughton is one of the young painters of 
the day, who profits by a residence abroad. He learns much 
from the French school, but does not fall into its manner- 
isms. A picture in all respects sound and satisfactory is bis 
Passing into the Shade, no. 318, two old Breton women coming 
down toward the spectator, and entering a path through a 
wood that is strewn with fallen leaves, There is a quietness 
and tenderness in the tone, quite in keeping with the subject ; 
and you come back to this simple canvas with increased 
relish, after striving to be interested in some of its 
spasmodic neighbours.—Very different in treatment is Mr. 
Leutze’s gay Little Mischief, no. 324, a brisk young busy- 
body of a girl, who hus been rummaging through an antique 
cabinet, and recoils aghast from the grotesque figure of an 
Indian idol that appears to have sprung up in one of the small 
compartments, like a veritable jack-in-the-box. We say this 
is altogether different, because the sentiment, such as it is, is 
subordinated to the multiplicity of detail. It is a cabinet pic- 
ture, and also a picture of a cabinet.—Mr. Kensett’s, no. 380, 
An October Morr-ing, done in russet and silver, is a charming 
bit.—No., 335, Chess-Players, by — Kraus, is simply the best 
bit of genre painting in the whole collection. It is made up 
of a family group. Save that the shadows strike us as too 
black, it is all that is desirable. The finish is such as suits the 
size of the canvas; not laboured like a Meissonier, but nct 
slurred like Frére’s later works that are shipped hither by 
the dozen.—Mr. Gifford may not be passed. There is a cer- 
tain quality in his works that commands notice, though we 
confess we cannot, in reference to this Exhibition, add to the 
many praises he has received in these columns. In the 
Shawangunk Mountains, no. 349, his favourite yellow pre- 
dominates ; but we object rather to the make up of his ma- 
terial, than to the golden hue in which he pleases to represent 
it. It is so arranged that rocks, wooded ridges, mountains, 
trees, and water, are all disagreeably cut by the edges 
of tke frame. The lines, that is to say, are not pic- 
turesquely arranged. We know very well that we are not 
dealing with a vignette; and that the forms in a landscape 
must intersect the border somewhere, Here they are truncated 
unpleasantly—an individual opinion, but one that strongly 
holds us.—Mr, Eastman Johnson contributes a charming in- 
terior of a library, with a family group, under the title of 
Christmas Time, no. 376. 

On entering the South Room, which is by much the larg- 
est, you are conscious that you are dominated by four im- 
mense full-length worthies, who look down upon you from 
commanding and conspicuous positions. There is Mr. Hunt- 


ington’s Zz-Governor H. D. Morgan, no. 412, with threatening 

aspect, vis-d-vis to no. 464, Hamilton R. Gamble, Governor of 

Missouri, in theatrical attitude, by Mr. Boyle; while Mr. Hea- 

ly’s Archbishop of New York, no. 428, balances Mr. Hicks’s 
Late Peletiah Perit, no. 448. In the former of these two last- 
mentioned,-we are grateful for the violet colour of his Grace's 
becoming robes, though vexed that some naughty boy has pre- 
sumed to throw a dab of chalk on to the Archiepiscopal fore- 
head, which the custodian has not had time to brush off. In 
the latter—which, to our mind, is the best of the lot—we re- 
cognize the value of cheerful accessories in the way of book- 
bindery and upholstery, though we must protest against the 
angularity of the rug—We take refuge any where from 
these oppressive giants of the domain, and so tumble in the 
first place upen Mr. Bellows’s large and patriotic canvas, no. 
891, described as “The Echo — Home, Sweet Home,” and 
eked out in the Catalogue by a very inapplicable quotation 
from Tennyson. It isa fine picture, neverthe'ess. A ferry- 
boat, rowed by the way by an old man who isasleep, is cross- 
ing a sheet of water in a mountain region. The passengers 
are supposed to be returning from the war. They consist of 
a wounded officer, stretched at length and tended tenderly by 
kind female hands ; another officer, who blows the echoing 
bugle, and is tended also admiringly by another kind femaie ; 
the somnolent ancient mariner; and finally a small darkey, 
who presides over the respective Flags of the Union and of 
the Confederate States, the latter of which is of course trailed 
in dishonour. But if we speak thus slightingly as it were 
of the component parts, it is because we have a dislike to 
allegorical or semi-allegorical pictures, on which latter 
this one borders. Still, Mr. Bellows has managed his 
subject with no slight skill, and the work itself deserves 
all the attention it receives—We pass on to quite ano- 
another subject, namely Claiming the Shot, no. 435, by Mr. J. 
G. Brown. Here a group of wearied hunters in the Adiron- 
dacks is good-humouredly discussing the deer that lies dead 
at their feet, the pose and attire of each mighty Nimrod being 
agreeably varied from that which portrait painters affect. In 
the group is the author of Hiawatha, by no means unused to 
wood-craft. Mr. Brown is fortunate in his likenesses, if his 
animals and his landecapes might be better. 

One of the happy results of Mr. Bierstadt’s visit to the Rocky 
Mountains is properly awarded a place of honour. It is 
called Looking Down Yo Semite Valley, California, and is num- 
bered 436. This look downwards gives by no means a rapid 
descent; or else the gigantic altitude of the cliffs on either 
side deceives the eye, and impresses you with the idea of a 
level. But the heights, we say, are immense; and Mr. Bier- 
stadt hawsucceeded in conveying well the sense of altitude, 
wherein so many mountain landscapists fail. For the rest, 
the sun, not high above the horizon, faces you, and floods the 
whole scene with golden light. You can scarcely examine 
the component parts, so striking are the grand outlines, so 
thorough is the realization of large space and vaporous air. 
The hanging Committee deserve credit for placing this aurife- 
rous canvas where it is constantly seen through the ever- 
opened doorway.—Mr. Haseltine’s Castle Rock, Nahant, no. 
442, is one of the best that we have seen of his many groups 
of bold, dark rocks, edged by @ bright, blue sea. Admirable 
as this is, there is too much repetition of former things in the 
same line. But, as the young artist has gone to pass the 
summer «at Capri, we may hope for some novelties from him 
anon. 


Our concluding notices must be adjourned for another 
week. 


—  ——— 
MEYERBEER'S “ L’AFRICAINE.” 

Although some extracts from European journals, on tha 
production of this long-expected work, have already appeared 
in our columns, many readers, we doubt not, will be glad to 
hear something more of it in detail. We borrow therefore 
the subjoined account, written for a London paper. It speaks 
more admiringly than most notices that have fallen in our 
way. 

* * But to the music ! Meyerbeer left a sketch for an over- 
ture noted only for the pianoforte, and M. Fétis assuredly 
exercised a sound discretion in not attempting to score the 
instrumental parts. The publishers of the “ Africaine” are not 
justified in styling the introduction an “ overture;” it is a 
mere symphonic prelude to the rising of the curtain, but fal- 
ling on the ear, has an indication that a highly-coloured drama 
is to be heard, two themes being subsequently recalled. It is 
a delicious bit of instrumentation, the use of the wood and 
brass, alternated with the harp and stringed, being in the com- 

r’s happiest vein. In the first act, the action passes in the 
rivy Council, at Lisbon, of the King of Portugal ; even if the 
— had not conveyed this fact, the Romance of Ines (Mdlle. 
ttu) s— 
) Adieu, rive du Tage, 
Oi j’ai recu le jour, 
Adieu, charmant rivage, 
Od j’ai conzu l'amour. 


The melody is one which gains on every hearing, the accompa- 
niments are perfectly delicious. The motif is turned to food 
account by Meyerbeer ; in the fourth act its return is perfectly 
enchanting to the ear, because it comes in contact with the 
‘oriental type, so fancifully developed. A terzettinc forsoprano 
and two basses (Mdlle. Battu, MM. Belval and Castolmary), in 
which Ines is told of the death of her lover, the great vn, eg 
Vasco de — is called upon by her father, Don Diego, 
to marry Don Pedro (President of the Council), is chief 

remarkable for a cantabile sung by Ines, “ Loin de ta patrie ;” 
but two numbers of this act are eclipsed completely by the 
grandeur and force of the massive concertad piece forming the 
Jinale, every note of which is graphic, every phrase replete 
with power, and every attaining the subline in 
musical description. As in the Benediction of the Daggers in 
the Huguenots,*hitherto considered to be unapproachable, the 











Council Scene is profoundly realistic and impressive, just as 
pro y 


if the bold discoverer of the Cape of Good Hope, 
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Camoens as well as by history, wae standing vividly before 
present generation pleading the cause which was 
the Inquisitors of the fifteen century. The Vasco, so far 
as the first act be concerned, has to be “created.” Naudin 

has not tue dramatic power to declaim the fine con- 

ceived by the musician; and Duprez alone, perhaps, could 

have done justice to the noble pleading of Vasco before his 

prejudiced and bigotted hearers. The Council opens with a 

prayer, “ Toi que le monde revere ;” and sucR a prayer! The 

theme is ear haunting, and launched as it is by the basses in 

unison, the effect must be heard to be appreciated. It carries 

away the fee'ings ofan auditory like the fourth act in the Hugue- 

nots. Itis produced again and again in the finale, eventually 

worked up in an anathema on the unfortunate sailor perfectly 

electrifying. As a morceau d'ensemble the finale is, indeed, 

without a parallel in any other opera. The patriarch Rossini 

on hearing it at the rehearsal exclaimed, “I am very gladI 

wrote the second act of William Tell years since.” 

In the second act is the “ Air du Sommeil” of Selika,” an 
Italian Queen, called the “ Africaine” in Lisbon, because the 
islands of the Indian Ocean had not then been discovered by 
Vasco, who, however, was convinced of the existence of a 
country beyond the Cape. He has found Selika in beotngs 
with Nelusko,a chief in Africa, and purchased their freedom in 
order to prove his case before the Council; but the captives 
“throw him over” in the first act, and it is in vain Vasco in- 
dicates their copper complexion as evidence of a race in Asia 
existing beyond the region of the blacks in Africa, The 
Eastern berceuse of Selika is in admirable contrast with the 
European form of the romance of Inés in the first act. Now 
here is an important feature of the score which the genius of 
Meyerbrer has conceived. By notation he creates characters 
of a totally dissimilar type. There is as much musical idio- 
syncracy to the romance brea‘hing the passion of the suany 
south as there is also in the berceuse redolent of Oriental per- 
fame. Students of sc.res, independently of the listeners 
moved only by sweet sounds, will fiad infinite delight in re- 
cogniziog how Meyerbeer in phraseology and in orchestration 
has identified two opposite races. Madame Saxe sang the 
berceuse to perfection. Next in rotation is No. 5, the grand 
scena of Faure, who, as Nelusko, first shows his homage to 
his Queen incarcerated in the same prison with Vasco, by not 
telling the latter, regarded as his rival, and then in flaming 
phrases indicated his Eastern detestation of his Christian 
master. No. 6 isa love duettino between Vasco and Selika, 
“Eno vain leur impuissante rage,” an effective piece, as 
evincing the affection which the European conceives for the 
Asiatic when she finds that she can give him the solution of 
the problem of the world beyond the Cape. Scribe has been 
sneered at because he makes Selika such a good geographer, 
but surely a Queen of an Indian island could give some notion 
of the place of her birth, when even the Esquimaux have 
rudely drawn in the snow the configuration of their coast to 
our bold navigators. The second act has a septuor finale, the 
characters being Selika, Mdme. Saxe; Ines, Mdile. Battu; Anna 
(attendant on Ines), Mdile. Levielly; Don Pedro, M. Belval 
(just married to Ines, the latter assenting to save Vasco’s life 
and secure his liberty); Nelusko, M. Faure; Don Alvar, M. 
Wsrot; and Don Diego, M. Castelmary, three soprani, two 
tenors, and two basses. In the septet (a portion of which is 
unaccompanied) there is « splendid effect produced by the up- 
per notes of the soprano towering above the harpgs(focr) 
Nothing can be bolder or more broad than the treatment of 
the septet finale; it is capitally voiced, and the effect of the 
ensemble is excellent. ; 

To comprehend the setting of the three following acts, it 
must be recollected, that the poet has assembled his leading 
characters on board a ship, bound for the discovery of a new 
worl, on Pedro has not only deprived Vasco of his lady 
love by marrying Ines, but he has obtained the command of 
the Voyage of Discovery, taking his wife with him, aud also 
Selika and Nelusko, the two slaves, who are assigned over to 
Ines, in the second acts, by Vasco, to prove to her he prefers 
his European love to the Oriental, and that gratitude alone 
had drawn him towards the latter. Vasco, when freed, fre ghts 
a fast sailing vessel, and sails ahead of his rival’s ship of war, 
but on nearing the coast of the Indian island, to which Ne- 
lusko steers Don Pedro, with the intention of running the 
vessel on shore, so that the Indians may board. and kill the 
Europeans, Vasco goes on board to warn Don Pedro of his 
danger, and, as may be conceived, he is made a prisoner for 
his pains. The typhoon comes in full force, Nelusko succeeds 
in placing the ship on the reef, the Indians board her, and it 
is assumed Don Pedro an | the crew arz all destroyed, Selika, 
however, saving Vasco and Ines only. For the nautical situ- 
ations there is an opening chorus of women, “ Le rapide et 
leger navire;” a chorus of sailors, “Debout Matelots;” a 

rayer with double choir of imposing proportions, “O grand 
Baint Dominique ;” an air sung by Faure, “ Adamastor, Roi 
des vagues profondes;” a duo between Naudin and Belval, 
“ Quel destin” (now omitted) ; and a finale of Indians, “ Brah- 
ma, Brahma.” M. Perrin’s notion to make a spectacular suc- 
cess of the Ship Scene has sigually failed. Meyerbeer’s music 
required no such scenic accessory ; it only impeded the deve- 
lopment of the story, and proved a failure because of the long 
delay to set and remove the vessel. 'I'his excrescence excised, 

the music of the situations will tell immensely iu some por- 

tions, the choral ones especially, and also that remarkable 

hrase in which.the Indian Pilot, Nelusko, orders the ship to 
steered to the North, to avoid the coming typhoon. 

In the fourth act, as in The Huguenots, the genius of Meyer- 
beer soars in sublime strains in a love duet between Madame 
Saxe and M. Naudin, No. 17, “ Eh! bien fuis loin de vous.” 
But prior to this gem is the Indian March, which, in pictu- 
resque variety, s any preceding march composed by 
Meyerbeer, the master-miad of march music. How exqui- 
sitely the Oriental March is scored cannot be described—no 
word pdinting can afford the most remote notion of the 
charming changes atteudant upon the progress of the cortege 
in honour of the Queen Selika. Aa air for the tenor, “U 
Paradis sorti de !’ onde,” sang by Naudin, describing his rap- 
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floating in the air? Alas! it is the death melody of the In- 
Queen. The words come on the ear— 


Adieu! rive du Tage; 
O regrets superfius; 
Amis de mon jeune age, 
Vous ne me verrez plus. 


The refrain is like music on the waters to Vasco. Ina mo- 
ment the passion of boyhood returns; his imagination sees 
Ines on the Ta: again—his love of country is associated 
with the revival of by-gone days—he is no longer in India, 
the beloved of Selika, his soul is again with Ines; but with 
this reaction he seals the fate of the Indian Queen in the fifth 
act. Selika and Ines are brought together in a duo which 
would be considered a masterpiece but for the one in the pre- 
vious act, and then in a scena of surpassing beauty, Selika 
dies under the fatal Marcenella tree, but not before she has 
nobly resigned Ines to Vasco, who departs in the ship which 
has been hovering off the coast for the commander, and to 
which they are safely conveyed by Nebusko, at the Queen’s 
command, the Chief returning to die with her. 
Ot these two last acts, nothing can be penned too much in 
unqualified praise. The symphonic movement preceding the 
drawing up the curtain on the fifth act is indeseribably touch- 
ing. The motif is played on the fourth string of all the violins, 
the altos, celli, clarionets, and bassoons,in unison. This or- 
chestral prelude has been rapturously encored every night, and 
will create a profound impression everywhere. It is quite an 
inspiration of genius, produced by the simplest means, and if 
it had been worked out as the adagio of a symphony, would 
have stood by the side of the finest slow movement of a 
Beethoven. 
It will be gathered that the book is more realistic than ideal. 
Scribe makes a hero of the navigator, but be paints him as a 
man weak and vacillating, balaacing between Glory, Grati- 
tude, and Love. This is, at all events, human nature, if it be 
not the heroic standard of the lyricdrama. The genius of 
the composer has rendered opposing sentiments, in themselves 
creating almost contempt, intensely interesting. This is the 
privilege of genius alone to accomplish. To read the libretto, 
Vasco’s tortuous affections are vexatious, but the hand of the 
master-mind in notation removes the resentment felt at the 
balancing of Vasco between Selika and Ines. Be the book 
what it may in the perusal, in the performance the situations 
are highly dramatic, and in the two last acts become pi sitively 
exciting. The music generally may be described as larger, 
broader, and more Handelian so to speak, although the com- 
poser’s own individuality is decided, in the choral combina- 
tions than in any other opera of Meyerbeer. The distinction 
of races is marked with finesse, the melodies are absolutely 
overflowing, sufficient, if diluted, for the manufacture of haltf- 
a-dozen operas, of which fact there will be abundant evidence 
in the “new” operas of other composers for years to come. 
The “ Africaine” will, in all probability, attain a greater po- 
pularity than any preceding work of Meyerbeer, because it 
will be less difficult to mount from the spectacular point of 
view, and will be more easy to execute, both for principals 
and operatists. It is difficult, even in penuing this notice, to 
get rid of the ear-haunting melodies so profusely distributed 
throughout the “ Africaine.” 
pl II 2 

SCRAGGINESS. 
Mr. Banting’s attack on corpulence ought after its first suc- 
cess to have been followed by another on scragginess, and we 
have always wondered why it was not. More people, we 
imagine, wish to be fatter than wish they could diminish their 
fat, It is true the desire is more close'y confined to women, 
men being tolerant of leanness in themselves, apt to believe 
indeed, in spite of scores of examples, that want of flesh in- 
creases the appearance of intelleet. Pallor and thinness are 
in fact nearly as much cultivated among certain classes as 
white hands and general listlessness, and mainly for the same 
reason—that they show their possessor has neither necessity 
nor inclination to do anything useful, that he is a hothouse 
plant, and not an ear of grain. The preference among men 
for sallowness over colour, sharp lines over roundness, atte- 
nuation over muscular development, is one of the oddest re- 
sults of a civilization which does not profess to be ascetic. It 
is passiug away’, we believe, under the influence of a health- 
ier mode of life, but ten years ago robust health was consi- 
dered obtrusive, strength decidedly low, and a high colour the 
first mark of an utter plebeian, and the influence of those 
ideas lingers ia drawing-rooms still. Women, however, have 
never fallen into them for themselves, have always by instinct 
preferred soit outlines and changing colour, have been ashamed 
of the obtrusiveness of their bones, and have tried hard to 
keep their faces from falling in. A charge of leanness is near- 
ly the worst a woman can bring against herself, and the 
highest art of the milliner is exerted to soften off the harsh 
lines which in men are admired, to give the fullness and 
roundness of contour male coquettes so carefully avoid. The 
true principles of beauty are the same in both cases, but civi- 
lization has not in women corrupted natural taste, and no 
woman was ever proud of sunk cheeks or hollow eyes, or 
bony arms, or a figure without inflexions. The difference of 
fecling has even aifected the Language, and the word “ scrag- 
giness” as a contemptuous epithet is as much confined to 
women as the word “ buxom” is, and is at least as much 
dreaded by them as an accusation of corpulence is by men. 
It is held to indicate age, and while men care nothing about 
their ages, women very justifiably do care, being well aware 
that the other sex, with tbeir habitual tendency to the evil, 
prefer the beauté de diable, the spell of youth and freshness, to 
almost any other. The:e must be hundreds of th ds in 
this country, where the climate softens nothing avd dress is 
specially adapted to make leanness ridiculous, who would 
endure any course of diet, abstain from any indulgence, to 
put more flesh on their bones, yet no Dr. Harvey or philan- 
thropic undertaker steps forward on their behalf. Brillat Sa- 
varin, who taught Mr. Banting so much on the art of reducing 
flesh, gives only a page or two to that of increasing it, and 











tures at his dreams of discovery being realised, must also be | though his theories are sound, he misses what physicians be- 
signalised. The passionate outbreak of the Indian chiet’s sor- | lieve to be the great panacea. 


row, “L’avoir tant adorée,” is another gem. The finale of 


chorus and dance, “ Ramparts de gaze,” is deliciously voiced 
and constructed. 


duet which arises from the heartfelt gratitude ofa man whose 


Fattening, too, would seem from analogy to be easier work 
than reducing fat. All domestic animals in health can be fat- 


Ix this act dramatic passion attains its | tened, and there is not a farmer in the country who does not 
most intense climax, the tenderness aud transports of a love | think that he understands to perfection the 


\ reat art of pro- 
ducing flesh. Skilled breeders will fatten a bullock, or a pig, 


life has been twice saved, and who owes to the woman who /or a sheep to a pound, but they would only laugh if told that 


has so saved him the discovery of the new world, the dream | they could also fatten their daughters. 


of his life, and from the intense joy of the woman who thinks 


c et the only differ- 
ence in favour of the beast is that it is not bothered with a 


that the difference of colour which has so horrified her in the | mind, cannot worry itself about papa’s displeasure, or dear 
first act, when she discovers that she has a rival who is| Charles's inattention, or the blunder it has made in selecting 
“fair,” have been carried to the utmost verge of musicai de- |“ ruching” a little too bright. By the way, cattle must have 


scription. The fiery sun of the tropics, waich animates Se- 


lika, also excites the European to the momentary forgetfulness 


some theory of good taste in colour, or they, would not be so 
vehemently irritated with the sight of red, and it would be a 


of his first love; but then comes the musician with Lis genius | curious experiment to ascertain what that theory is. Have 





to penetrate to the innermost core of the human heart. Just| they by nature that love fur sobered 
as the rapture of Selika is at the highest, what strain is heard | all things “ i 


80 very conspicuous,” Ww! 


‘tness, that dislike to 


most human beings, or are particular colours ~~ to them, 


as they are to the Pope, of a hostile bravado? The mind no 
doubt is a nuisance which physicians find it hard to deal with, 
but still all sc girls are not scraggy because they haye 
got, as Lord Westbury says, “ what they are pleased ‘to cal} 
minds,” and the very Jarge remainder ought to bo just ag 
amenable to the influence of good feeding as lambs, or cattle, 
or turkeys. Of course there are women who cannot be fat. 
tened, even when their minds are at rest; just as there are 
others who under the fiercest load of anxiety still accumulate 
fat. The majority, however, if not ill, or consumptive, or 
preternaturally active, or feverishly eager about affairs, mugt 
be capable, like all other domestic animals, of being fed into 
decent embonpoint. The only question is as to the regimen 
which will accomplish the erd, without too much annoy 

or disturbance of the domestic economy, or risk of Producing 
habitual and excessive laziness, * * Milk is of all thin 
the great fattener, and it would seem probable from the Afri. 
can evidence that it is one of the very few articles of diet the 
effect of which is not perceptibly diminished by the dislike of 
the drinker. So long as it can ce kept down at all it will fat. 
ten, and in the African states it is often administered by fore 
through a horn, just as a horse is drenched. The rest of the 
diet matters little—except that acids must be avoided, that 
bresd should be the staple, and that sweet things are benef. 
cial—for milk in large quantities is sufficient with this other 
rule. Never begin to employ yourself particularly with men- 
tal work the moment you have done eating, a rule strictly 
fixed by nature, and violated in the most injurious way jp 
half the girls’ schools in Great Britain. Digestion cannot 
on properly if the brain and the stomach want the aid of 1 
heart at the same moment, and the girl who sits down to an 
exercise the moment her dinner is done is simply laying up 
for herself a rich store of dyspepsia. With plenty of milk and 
arrowroot or uther starchy meal, tolerable air, and nine hours 
sleep at night, the girl who remains scraggy may be fuisly 
suspected either of a bad constitution or an unquiet mind— 
London paper. 


THE HARD WORK OF AN EMPRESS. 

So the lovely Empress is left alone to perform the duties 
incidental: both to her own peculiar state and that of the Em- 
peror as well. The council days are above all laborious and 
fatiguing, and the more we reflect the more our wonder grows 
that the trail and delicate frame of the Empress has power to 
resist the strain upon the nerves and vital powers imposed 
upon her by the duties of her position. The council in 
ral assembles at one o’clock. Her Majesty has already re- 
ceived the visits and compliments of the various officers of 
her household, has heard mass in her oratory, has given or- 
ders for the arrangements of the day, and made her second 
toilet! The council lasts a certain time; the signing of the 
decrees, more for her Majesty » pastime than a toil, has never- 
theless its dark side, for Imperial etiquette exacts that she 
should listen to the reading of each decree before it is presen- 
ted]to her for signature ; then comes the official dejedner @ la 
fourchette; then another toilette; after which, the council 
broken up, the Empress enters the large blue drawing room, 
and, seating herself in a State fawtewil, awaits the official pre- 
sentations, which are introduced one by one to her notice, 
As many as seven of these presentations have taken place in 
one day, her Majesty, compelled to change her very being to 
suit each peculiar interest laid open to her sympathy, to be 
alternately glad and joyous, or sad and mournful, accordin 
to the occasion of congratulation or condolence which is 
offered. As we all know, nothing is more fatiguing tian 
this changeful Comédie Humazne, which usually leaves the 
performer exhausted even alter the first changenent 4 ous, 
What must it be, then, when a whole afternoon is passed in 
this terrible ordeal ? 

But neither physical nor moral fatigue must be listened to. 
Away, away, to the Bois de Boulogne! Another change of 
toilet is submitted to; the carriage containing the Empress 
Regent, fresh and lovely as ever, dashes down the Champs 
Elysées. That peculiar exercise of the neck and shoulders 
which belongs to French Sovereignty, and seems to be one of 
its most burthensome liabilities, begins at this moment, and 
from the gate of the Tuileries to the Imperial stand at the 
racecourse at Longchamps does the terribly fatiguing bending 
and bowing of the head begin—to right, to left, in front, sovie- 
times a graceful swing comprising every direction, but inces- 
suntly—always—without a ——. In the Imperial stand be 
gins another excitement. The Emperor’s prize must, of ne 
cessity, create a breathless interest in the bosom of the Em- 
press, and the race must be followed with an appearance of 
the most intense curiosity. That strain upon the nervesover, 
back flies the carriage to the Tuileries. Bowing and smiling, 
smiling and bowing, with unceasing and exhausting move 
ment does the i tear down the Champs Ely- 
eées once more. Fatigue must not be listened to. The toilet 
has to be thought of once more. Hey for the pearls and eme 
ralds once belonging to Marie Louise ! the large rose diamonds 
and ruby clasps once belonging to Marie Antoinette! The la 
bours of the evening have begun even before the sun has set, 
A grand dinner is to be given at the Tuileries; her — 
must look her best; the ers of the new party are in’ 
for the first time, and attention must not for & moment. 

The dinner is over, the guests have parted, but is repose to 
be had at last? No, indeed. Another change of toilet is 
needed ; flowers are placed in the hair, a lighter robe is donned, 
and away to the Opera for the most wearisome task of all— 
that of sitting out the last four acts of a dull performance with 

in every limb and muscle, and the compulsion to 
conceal the desire to find relief in yawning, which, 
however, serves one pu at of exciting a = 
80 ferocious —- ¢ whole world that the slumber w! 
would otherwise ensue is rendered impossible from its very 
inteasity. This trial over, do the jaded frame and w 
mind find rest at last? Not yet; despatches have arri 
from the Emperor. Some of them require an answer on the 
instant. ‘The Minister needed for the peculiar business de- 
manding attention has to be summoned, and sometimes the 
night has halt waned away before the Empress-Regent is 
lowed to seek that repose which has been so long dela 


» 


that it has now become almost impossible to find.—Paris 
ter. 


- > —— 
CANADA AT THE DUBLIN ExursiTion.—The circumstances 
under which Canada is represented a. our great Exhibition 
are such as to deserve from all interested in its success 
mention and consideration. The Parliament of that 
province, before adjuurning in March last, was occupied 
and nightly in considering the momentous questions of colo 
nial union and the colonial defences. Tae former project was 
adopted by a vote of three to one, and in relation to the latter 
tion was asked and obtained till the summer, to en- 
r= ge) of the Canadian Cabinet to proceed to Lon- 
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sin Sefelage, of Wetslow, cried out as he fired, “ Liberty for 
ever.” The life of the present King of Prussia was in danger 
at Baden on the morning of July 14, 1861. Two pistol shots 
were fired at him by Oscar Becker, a law student at Leipsic. 
The regicide declared that he wished to kill the King, be- 
cause he was not capable of effecting the unity of Germany.— 
The Emperor of Austria. On February 18, 1853, at Vienna, 
Francis Joseph I. was struck with a knife in the nape of the 
neck. The murderer’s name was Libenny, of Albe, in Hun- 
, aged 20, resident at Vienna, and a tailor by trade.—The 
Duke of Parma. On March 20, 1854, Ferdinand Charles IIL, 
Duke of Parma, returning from an excursion, was hustled by 
a person, who at the same time stabbed him in the abdomen, 
left the poniard in the wound, and subsequently escaped. The 
Duke expired in cruel torture at the end of 28 hours.—The 
ueen of Spain (a second attempt). On May 28, 1856, as 
aeen Isabella was passing in ker ———- along the Rue de 
1'Arsenal at Madrid, a young man named Raymond Fuentes 
drew a pistol from hi: pocket, and would have discharged it 
at her head had not his arm been caught, and his weapon 
taken from him by an agent of the police. —The King of Na- 
ples. On December 8, 1856, while Ferdinand II. was review- 
ing his troops at Naples, a soldier named Agesiras Milano 
struck him with his bayonet, and at a later period Garibaldi 
honoured the memory of the regicide——Napoleon III. In 
October, 1852, when Napoleon, who was on the eve of becom- 
ing Emperor, was at Marseilles, there had been prepared an 
infernal machine, formed of 250 gun-barrels charged with 
1,500 balls, intended to go off all at once against the Prince 
and his cortége. But the attempt was nct carried out. On the 
5th of July, 1853, a fresi attempt was made to assassinate him 
as he was going to the Opera Comique. Twelve Frenchmen 
were arrested as concerned in the conspiracy. On April 28, 
1855, Jean Liverani fired two shots at the Emperor in the 
Grand Avenue of the Champs Elysées. In 1857, Tibaldi, Bar- 
tolotti, and Grilli came from England to Paris to assassinate 
the Emperor, but were discovered, arrested, tried, and 
punished. On January 14, 1858, Orsini, Gomes, Pieri, and 
Rudio threw their murderous shells at the Emperor of the 
French, and shed the bluod of a great number ot honest citi- 
zens in Paris. On December 24, 1863, Greco, Trabucco, Im- 
peratore, and Scaglioni, who had come over from London with 
the intention of killing the French Emperor, were arrested in 
Paris.—The Queen of Greece. On September 18, 1862, the 
Queen of Greece, directing public »ffairs during the King’s 
absence, was returning from a ride on horseback, when she 


voted, the sole and only item specified being the 
we Seated for the Dublin International Exhibition. This 
grant was placed at the disposal of the Hon. Mr. M'Gee, Mini- 
ger of Agriculture, with whom were subsequently associated, 
order in council, the Rev. W. A. Adamson, LL.D., and 
bY devine, £5q., F.RGS—all three being natives of Ireland. 
“The portion of the Exhibition building occupied by Canada, 
icated by the very handsome flag of that province, 
forms the north-west gallery angle immediately tronting the 
staircase. One of the principal—if not the principal— 
of the collection is the very full display of economic 
‘and other miverals. We have here iron ores from Lakes 
Huron and Superior and from Marmcra, in Central Canada, 
from three rivers in the neighbourhood of Quebec ; copper, 
poth native and in the ore, from the gr:at lakes and from the 
district known as the Eastern Townships, which lies between 
‘Montreal and the American frontier ; galena, plumbago, and 
of lime from Upper and Lower Canada; Building 
stones and marbles from Aruprior, G:oucester, Montreal, Por- 
u-Fort, and Point Claire. A map specially preparecl 
nd coloured for this Exhibition, showing the various locali- 
ties where the minerals are fuund, affords a pleasing index to 
the collection. Of the agricultural products of Canada there 
js also & fair display. Very fine samples of wheat, barley, 
and other grains from almost every sec’ion of the pro- 
vince, are conveniently exhibited in large glass vials. Speci- 
mens of flax, which is now coming generally into cultivation 
in the provinces, will ulso attract attention; as well as several 
mens of native tobacco. In a and ornamental 
works, the province is well represented. There are samples, 
in solids and veneers, of oaks, pines, walnut, maples, &., &c. 
There is also what must prove to the ladies a very attractive 
object—a collection of choice Canadian furs, arranged in 
mosaic. Several articles of iancy and crnamental work made 
by the aborigines may be said to possess a similar interest. 
There is a large collection of photographic views, for whicla 
the climate of Canada is so favourable, and a few water-colour 
drawings of more than common merit; the subjects in both 
cases being mostly Canadian.—Dublin Hvening Mail, May 11. 
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Sata in Arnica; THE WomEN; AN ARABIAN SULTANA. 
—No, you are in Africa: this, indeed, is Algiers; and the 
Arabian Nights are all around you. There goes the Sultana 
Scheherazade. The Sultana in walking costume resembles a 
-clothes-bag bifurcated, or say a pair of well-inflated pillows, 
surmounted by a bolster, and covered with a mosquito curtain. 
“The Sultana may be one of the wives of 2 wealt -y Moresco, 
orshe may be a washerwomen. She is Mauresque, and her 
out-door co tume is invariable. It consists of a pair of very 
baggy galligaskins, not at all of Zouave cut, but precisely that 
kind if Tur ish trousers which Mandane wears in the opera 
of “Artagwerxes.” These—the shintiyan of the Turkish wo- 
men—are of plain white muslin ; above is a quantity of semi- 
diaphanous drapery, which I cannot attempt to describe ; and 
over all is thrown a long robe, or feminine toga, of very fine 
white linen or gauze, called a haik. Sometimes another haik 
ofasomewhat stouter material is worn over the first. This 
drapery does not fall in graceful folds. It is drawn close to 
the form, and the general composition of the pillow-case legs 
and bolster body is, in the entire effect, droll. The feet and 
ankles are bare, and from the hue of those extremities the 
rine expert, is, I suppose, enabled to judge whether the 

jled lady isdark or fair. Of corse I only presumed to look 
at the Sultana Scheherazade’s supporters for the purpose of 
verifying the fact that her teet are thrust into wide shoes called 
sebabath, which, again, are encased in looser slippers of yellow 
morocco, the papouches or bab Looking at these slippers 
I could not, however, avoid regarding that which the 
slippers covered; and I must admit that the greatest part of 
the flesh I peeped at was very dusky indeed. The upper 
class of Mauresques, however, are said to be as fair as Euro- 


Dousios, student, aged 19 years.—Victor Emmanuel II. In 
1858 an attempt was made on the life of this Sovereign, and 
Count Cavour gave au account of it in the sitting of April 16. 
—President Lincoln. On April 14, 1865, at the theatre of 
Washington, Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States 
of America, was assassinated by Booth. 





AMERICANS AND QUEEN VicTor1a.—“ Our attitude and 
language are better understood, because more calmness and 
candor are brought to the endeavour to appreciate them. 
This is no doubt partly due to the altered circumstances of the 
republic. Success has cleared away many a gloomy feeling 
which engendered bitterness, and brought with it a measure 
of that self-complacency which is so favourable to a benign 
view of human conduct. But circumstances have not only 
improved the situation and temper of the citizens, they have 
also contributed to place us and our character and motives in 
a truer light than that in which they were regarded six or 
twelve months ago. 

“'The American newspapers praise the delicacy and taste of 
the British minister’s address, and note with satisfaction the 
unfeigned emotion with which he referred to the event which 
had deprived him of an opportunity of presenting it, accord- 
ing to the intention of his government, to President Lincoln. 

You see nothing of the Sultana Scheherazade’s face | The assurance that ‘Her Majesty has nothing more at heart 
Pat her eyes. The upper hatk comes well down over her | than to cultivate relations of amity and good understanding 
temples ; then you have a pair of big, black, sloe-like orbs, the | between the two kindred nations of the United States and 
lids so projon ed that they almost meet, or are darkened at|Great Britain’ is accepted without reserve, some of the 
least with oh till they seem to join. The rest of the face is | journals treating it as a declaration of the Queen's personal 
hidden by a handkerchief tied tightly behind. Some Arab | sentiments—a construction which, if somewhat undiplomatic, 
ladies are said coquettishly to make use asa veil of a hand-| is neither unpleasing nor untrue. It is a remarkable fact that 
kerchief so very transparent that their features can be perfectly | throughout this war, while the complaints of the American 
well discerned beneath; but with the vast majority of the | newspapers respecting the tone of feeling and habitual thought 
‘sultanas I have seen to-day the gause mask has been areality, | of a large and important section of Engl sh society have been 
and the concealment effectual. I don’t wonder at this veil,| bitter and vehement, they have always held fast the belief that 
answering to the Turkish “ yashmak,” having been, through | the throne of this couutry is occupied by one who has been 
#0 many centuries, so obstinately retained. It may be re-| their true and constant friend. The kind act of the Queen 
garded as a beaultilul dispensation of Providence for promoting | an:] Prince Consort in recalling the official despatch to Lord 
-out-door equality among the ladies. A pretty woman may | Lyons concerning the 7rent affair at the last moment, and af- 
det the passers-by know, even through her veil, that she is| er its terms had been settled and approved, for tne purpose of 
comely ; but an ugly woman is, by the merciful interposition | softening some of its expressions and making them more 
-of the knotted handkerchief, enabled altogether to hide her | agreeable to the American government, was known and often 
ill-favouredness.—Letter from Algiers in the Daily Telegraph. | repeated in America with loconse a year before Earl Russell 
mentioned it to the House of Lords. But there has always 
been something peculiar and almost mysterious about the 
sentiments which the Americans cherish forthe Queen. They 
appear to feel that a bond unites them to the first lady of their 
race, which neither distance nor difference of governmeat can 
weaken. We need not point out how this feeling will be 
strengthened by the thoughtful consideration and sympathy 
which dictated the Queen’s letter to Mrs, Lincoln.—London 
Daily News. 





_ Drrro; Disrmiiusion.—The whole town was illuminated 
‘last night, much to the delight of the Arabs, who have flocked 
to Algiers in great numbers, and are scattered about the 
na in such numerous white-burnoused groups that 
Papteek like so many flocks of sheep grazing—sheep, be it 
, who would be all the better for the performance 
ofthat ceremony which precedes shearing, to wit, washing. 
They are highly picturesque, these Bedouins, but the nastiest 
Set of animals you ever saw. Rags are worn en Arabesque 
semée with patches; legs au naturel; papouches @ laslipshod,| THE Lonpon ZooLocicaL SocieTy.—The report presented 
-or down at the heel; and ob, if you could see their toenails || at the last anniversary meeting of the Zoological Society, showed 
is not a child of the desert on the Place du Gouverne-|a most satisfactory progress in the prosperity of the society. 
‘ment but who might dig his great-grandmother out of her | The fellows and members had increased more than 200 since the 
grave with his pedal claws. I suppose that when I go into | last annual meeting, and now numbered nearly 2,000. The in- 
the interior I shall see the Arab in all the nobility and dignity | come of the society, from all sources, amounted to £21,713, 
Fitiakive nature. I hope he will be a little cleaner and a/| being an increase of about £5,000 per annum over the average 
less ragged than the specimens—to the number of some | receipts previous to the last three years. Allowing the large sum 
tandrede—f have yetseen. But it is the old story. Take|of £17,000 for the ordinary working expenses of the society and 
ever 80 copious a stock of illusions with you to the bright | gardens, a surplus of £3,000 remains, which may be devoted to 
Orient, and within half an hour after landing you are as bank- | extraordinary works without trenching on the reserve tund.— 
= deg the Bank of Deposit. You see a lank, weedy screw ; | Among the new features of attraction, it is proposed, during the 
& switch tail, blear eyes, and of the colour of a Danish | present summer, to fit up the old museum building in the socie- 
Catriage dog ; that animal, you are tuld, is a full-blooded Arab | ty’s gardens, as the gallery for the exhibition of Mr. J. Wolf's 
horse. The lumbering, vicious, g, wheezing brute is | water-colour drawings of animals that are and have been living 
the camel—the famous djemel, the “ship of the desert,” the |in the society's collection. The new monkey-house, erected at a 
as the Arabs poetically declare, of the ostrich and | total expense of nearly £5,000, had proved a great success; the 
And the end of the story that the “ Arabian | health of the animals during the late long winter had remained 
turn out to be as dirty as Seven Dials.—Ditio. very good, and there had been extremely few deaths as compared 


-_— with those that took place in the old house. 
Yollowing curious list of all i enaicate ch pentiieal Sebioainn: 

curious list o! the attempts assassina- 
ig by been made since 1850:— 
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Tue Successor or CARDINAL WiseMan.—Dr. Manning, 
e Queen of Eng-| who has been ap 


pointed to succeed Cardinal Wiseman, as 
land. Queen Victoria cao count four attempts on her life. | Cardinal Bishop of Westminster, is a pervert from the Church 
a June 28, 1850, she received a violent blow with a stick |of England. He is fifty-three years of age, and has been a 


ate, a retired lieutenant uf the’10th Hussars.) Roman Catholic for fourteen years. At the time of bis per- 
—The of Prussia. In May, 1850, the late King of Prus-| version from the Protestant Pas he was Archdeacon of Bhi 
: as 


were 


was fired at without effect, near the palace, by Aristide: 


very nearly, at one time, standing to each other in the rela- 
lations of master and pupil, for Dr. Manning had only recent- 
ly left Harrow school for Oxford when Archbishop Longle’ 

came from Oxford to the headship of Harrow soko! ; 
ard, indeed, during the first year of Dr. Manning’s residence 
at Oxford, Archbishop Longley was Senior Proctor of the 
University ; and in the Oxford class list of 1880 Dr. Manning 
and the present Bishop of Salisbury stand next to one ano- 
ther in the first class, : 








RESPIRATORY APPARATUS.—A series of experiments were 
made a few days ago in the Barracks of the Rue Culture St. Ca- 
tharine, with an apparatus, invented by M. Galibert, to enable a 
man to breathe in the midst of deleterious emanations. A 
quantity of flour of sulphur was set fire to in a cellar, and a suffi- 
cient quantity of sulphurous acid being thus evolved, a fireman, 
who had never used M. Galibert’s apparatus, which is a combina- 
tion of air tubes communicating with a sort of knapsack filled 
with compressed air, entered the cellar, and stayed 12 minutes in 
it, without experiencing any injurious effects. His nostrils during 
the time were strongly compressed by a sort of spring, and his 
eyes protected by a pair of spectacles made for the purpose. 
The man did not leave the cellar till called by his colonel. The 
cellar was then filled with a dense and acrid smoke, and another 
man went in with the same success. At length Colonel Willerme 
himself put on the apparatus, and stayed a considerable time in 
that atmosphere of suffocating vapours of every description, and 
convinced himself by his own experience that a man could breathe 
as freely with the apparatus as if he was in the open air. Similar 
experiments have been performed at Versailles, and latterly in 
one of the cellars of the Société d’Encouragement. When the 
air in the reservoir has become foul by the action of breathing, 
fresh air may be easily introduced; the knapsack, which is of 
metal, has a tin bottom, but the lid consists of a skin or leather 
bag. To drive out the foul air this leather bag has only to be 
pressed down, and to fill the space with fresh air the bag is pulled 
up again. To fill a larger space, like that of a goatskin, with air, 
M. Galibert uses a pair of bellows, a slower process, but better 
adapted to the size of the recipient.— Galignani. 





Lovrs Napotzon’s Lanpinc.—The Emperor arrived at 
Algeria during the night of the 2nd inst., but the landing was 
deferred until next morning, at eight o’clock. From the 
Place du Gouvernement all down the Bouievards to the sea 
the sidee of the road were decorated by garlands of the sprays 
of wild asparagus, relieved at intervals by shields bearing al- 
ternately the letters E. N. ‘‘Two magnificent palm trees, 
composed entirely of guns and sabres, glittered in the sun- 
shine, and flags of the tri-colour floated in every direction. A 
grand pavilion composed of French banners stood on the 
landing-place, and a ten-oared boat was putting off towards 
the Emperor’s yacht. Six or eight men-of-war escorted his 
Majesty. As the Emperor landed enthrsiastic shouts were 
given as he stepped from the boat and entered the pavilion, 
but by his own desire the general reception was as quiet as 
possible. He seemed in good health, and conversed with 
Marechal de M‘Mahon as he rode a'ong. The following is an 
extract from a private letter dated the 4th inst.: “‘ We have 
been very busy to-day on account of the Emperor’s arrival. 
Anything so brilliant as this morning was one could only see 
here, l think. It was most picturesque and imposing—the 
six steam frigates and an awful looking iron-clad ram in the 
harbour. The gay decorations, the multitude of flags and 
military trophies, the clash of the grand bands from Paris, the 
array of Arab chiefs with their scarlet and white robes on 
their beautiful horses, the brilliant sunshine, blue sea and sky 
and green country, and the festive appearance of everything. 
We were in the balcony of a magniticent new hotel, exactly 
opposite where the Emperor landed. He rode on a splendid 
horse, and looked well, but there was very little cheering. We 
have been down again to-night to see the illuminations. The 
mosques were altogether wonderful, and the vessels were all 
lighted to the mast heads.—Znglish paper, May 13. 





Prince ALFRED ON THE Rarne.—A very beautiful craft 
has been built for the especial use of H. R, H. Prince Alfred by 
the Messrs. Searle and Son, boatbuilders to her Majesty and the 
Prince of Wales. It is a four-oared gig, 35 feet long, the breadth 
of beam being 3 feet 8 inches, and the depth about 19 inches. 
The boat is built of fir and mahogany, the exterior being painted 
a deep ultramarine blue colour, with a gold line running from 
stem to s'ern, On each bow of the spruce little vessel the words 
‘Queen Victoria” are painted in gold letters on a blue riband, 
terminating with scroll ornaments, the name of the boat having 
been chosen by II. R. H. The stern of the gig is provided with 
a while varnished flagstaff, from which the Prince will fly the St. 
George’s ensign, while the bow of the vessel will be decorated 
with the Union Jack. There are two sets of flags—one worked 
in rich silk, and the other composed of ordinary bunting. The 
gig was completed on Tuesday, and will be immediately forwarded 
from Lambeth to H. R. H. at Bonn, where the Queen Victoria 
will soon float (if no accident befalls the craft in its transport) 
upon the waters of the Rhine, for which river it is expressly con- 
structed by the Messrs. Searle. In every respect the build of the 
boat and its fittings are as much as possible similar to those of 
the Royal Navy.—Court Journa!, May 18. 





Cause OF THE CzaREWiITCH’s Deata.—The particulsrs 
which we were enabled to publish last week of the illness of 
the late Czarewitch were of great medical interest in more 
than one respect. They have interest, as clearly showing 
that the disease of which the Czarewitch died was not of the 
nature of the cerebro-spinal meningitis now epidemic about 
the Lower Vistula. . So far from this death, which has ocea- 
sioned universal sadness, being of a sudden or epidemic na- 
ture, the disease had been going on for years, and would seem 
to have been serious for three months past. Though there 
were unusually acute and painful symptoms before desth of 
the nature of cerebro-spinal meningitis, the case was essenti- 
ally the common one of psoas abscess, with disease of the 
bones of the spine. This disease does not generally terminate 
with acute symptoms, but is always liable to doso. In the 
Czarewitch’s case it originated in a fall from his horse, It is 
the more necessary to be explicit in the statement of these 
particulars, as there has been a great amount of fear excited 
in this country in connexion with epidemic forms of disease 
on the Coatinent; and the telegraphic accounts of the case ot 
the Czarewitch were of such & nature as to lead to the idea 
that his death was occasioned by one of these, an impression 
which is entirely removed by our isformation. The 
mortem examination showed that a tubercular tendency exists 
in the constitution of a Royal family likely to exercise a most 
important influence on the history of Europe and the world. 
The case has a more strictly professional interest, as illustrating 
the occasionally obscure and varied nature of the symptoms 
by which caries of the vertebree and psoas abscess are accom- 
panied; simulating, in turn, lambego, intermittent fever, 
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facts of the case im; 
us with the importance of a remark contained in the just 
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notes of Sir Benjamin Brodie, though admitting of mes 
only a qualified Hicetion here. Lumbago “is guanily PROSPECTUS THE GREAT er ee ere 
mepoeses to heen m of the muscles. I am myself in- Sir James Clarke’s 
te believe that it has a more deep-seated origin, and CELEBRATED PILLs: 
that the actual seat of the disease is in the lower part of the OF THE PREPARED wae 4 PRESCRIPTION OF SIR J. 





Srrance Prorsecy.—Although many predictions made 
by Nostradamus, y those concerning the deaths of Hen- 
ry VII. and Louis XVI., have been completely verified, they are 

enerally discredited in our time. This prediction occurs in vo- 
ie second, edition of 1600: “ About that time (1860) a great 
quarrel and controversy will arise in a country beyond the seas 
(America), and many poor devils will be hung, and many poor 
wretches will be killed by a punishment other than a cord. Upon 
my faith you may believe me, the war will not cease for four 
years, at which none should be surprised or astonished, for there 
will be no want of hatred or obstinacy in it. At the end of that 
time, and ruined, the people will re-embrace each 
other in great joy and love.” 





Hats Versus Heaps.—A Russian soldier recently, whilst 
enjoying himself at a rustic ball in one of the Polish villages, 
Dbossted that he could put a bullet through a man’s hat at one 
hundred paces without touching his head. t ac- 
cepted the wager, but in order to foil the marksman, squeezed 
his hat so low down over his eyes that the ball went t .“- 
hat and head both, and left him a corpse on the ground. The 
soldier was sentenced to a month’s imprisonment for homi- 
cide by imprudence, but he mont against his sentence, al- 
leging that the fault lay with the peasant, and offering at the 
same time to repeat the experiment with the judge, providin 
the latter did not “bonnet” himself: so completely. 
Moniteur de 0 Armée, from which we extract the story, does 
not inform us whether the learned functionary accepted 
soldier’s very liberal offer. 





Chess. 
PROBLEM, No. 855.—By C. M. Baxter, Esq. 
BLAOK. 





WHITR. 
White to play and mate in 3 moves. 





SoLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 854. 





White. Black. White. Black. 
L PtoB7 Btks P (best) |4 KttoQ5,ch Any move. 
2. bad 4 ch Kto Q5 (best) | 5. Q mates 
3. BtoB3,ch K tks P 
READ THIS! 
COPFEB! OCOFFESRB!! COFFEE!!! 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE, 
Only half the price of Java, double its strength, and the most 
healthy beverage in the world. 
It is used daily by the families of Bishop Janes, Bishop Ames, 
Bishop Baker, and the most distinguished Clergymen and 
professional men in thecountry. By the New York Eye Infirmary 
and most public institutions. Sold by every grocer in the U.§ 
GENERAL DEPOT, 154 Reade &8t., N.Y. Sold at whole- 
sale ; also by the following agencies: 


45-iu & Co.,90 Blackstone St. iets © Boge, Layton, Ohio. 

n. er & Starreti indiana: 

H. Perry, Providence, Indiana. om, 

James Mills, Pittsburg, Pa. H. B. Shields,Corydon, Indiana 
la. Pa, Hargan, 


Sappington & Co. 

A, A. Colter & Co, Cincinnati,O. _ Madison, Tedisne. 
Gordon McMillan & Co, Cleve- T. D. Brown, Laporte, Indiana. 
’ Joshua Burr, Davenport, [owa. 
Iams & Co. Marietta, Ohio. J. &J.W. Bunn,Springhela Ti 
McGowan & Son, Steubenville,O. 8. B. Davis & Co. Alton. “ 
8. N. Callender, Buffalo, N. Y. Cutter & Lindsay, Peo 
a Bixby & Co., , ¢ = —-. Chicago, “ 
lichigan. e! eokuk, Iowa. 
ie & Lippincott, Steuben- Tisdale & bigs Keokuk, Towa. 
Ohio. J. W. Led Milwaukie, Wis. 
Norton & Sharpe, Lexington Ky. —— M‘Conville,Steuben- 

ie, Ohio. 


And by every Wholesale Grocer in N. Y. City. 








YOUR CUSTOM SOLICITED BY 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 


Printers, and Bookbinders, No. 45 Marpzn Laws. 
= ive prompt attention. We supply everything in our 





Something Dovel 0, Geemwetero—d new style of 
com e on 
visiting Card ng ogram e name, 


COBDEN 


MINING COMPANY. 


Tn all cases of Nervous and Spinal Affections, Pain in the 
and Limbs, Fatigue on Slight Exertion, Palpitation of the Heart, 
Hysterics, etc., these Pills will effect a cure when all other means 
have failed ; and although a powerful remedy, do not contain 
calomel, antimony, or anything hurtful to 
Full directions in the pamphlet around each 
should be carefully preserved. 
For full particulars, get a pamphlet, free, of the 


N.B.—$1 and 6 


will ensure a bottle, containing over 50 Pills, by return of 
Sold by all druggists. 
JOB MOSES, No. 27 Courtlandt Street, New Y, 

, Bole United States apalt 


R: 
Physician Extraordinary 


’ 


to the Queen, 
Back 


iron, 


€ constitution, 
Package, which 


sthork 
tage stamps enclosed to any au orized agent, 
mail, 





WILLIAM R. KIRKLAND, 
SECRETARY, 
J. C. WESTERVELT. 


TREASURER, 


FREDERICE W. JONES. 


TRUSTEES, 
SUMNER PINKHAM, 
FRED’K W. JONES, 


WM. R. KIRKLAND, 
DAVID RICHARDSON, 
J. C. WESTERVELT. 
MINING ENGINEER AND GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT, 


DAVID RICHARDSON. 


COUNSEL, 


SCUDDER & CARTER. 


joke. 


i 


ANCIENT FINE ARTS. 


To the Editor of the ‘“‘ New York Herald.” 


Respecting the relics of porcelain ware found in the late exhy. 
mations at Herculaneum, which have been forwarded to the 
Society of Antiquities in London, whereof your correspondent 
says the bottle resembling Drake’s Plantation Bitters was yp. 
doubtedly placed among the ruins by the agent of Dr. Drake, we 
desire to state that he is incorrect in every respect. If a bottle 
was found there bearing our lettering, the language of the Ancient 
Romans was different from the accepted literature of that day, 
Our Agent has other business than this in Europe, and has not 
been in Italy at all. No doubt Americans carry Plantation Bit. 
ters to Rome; but trying to impose upon a society of Antiquar. 
ians in this way seems quite useless, and we do not appreciate the 
It is unnecessary for us to spend money in Europe while 
we are unable to supply the demand for these celebrated Bitters 
here, 


Respectfully, 
P. H. DRAKE & C0, 





Office of the Company, 


No. 49 EXCHANGE PLACE. 


Tae Cospgn Mintne Company is a corporation organized un- 
der the laws of the State of New York. The Company have se- 
cured the Chickahominy gold Mine of Boise County, Idaho Ter- 
ritory. To those familiar with the vast mineral wealth of this 
district, with its varied and unequalled advantages of access, sup- 
plies, health, and production, it would be necessary to state the 
name of the Company’s property only, to engage immediate at- 
tention-and interest. To capitalists who have delayed investi- 
gating the merits of the Boise district of Idaho, it is well to say, 
that the Chickahominy mine is distant about three and a half 
miles from the flourishing town of Idaho City, the capital of the 
territory; is more accessible than a great majority of the profita- 
ble mines of the West ; has about it a considerable population 
and vast agricultural resources; and is reckoned among the rich- 
est of the gold deposits of the territory. The property of the 
Company is 1,200 feet in length, embracing in width the full ex- 
tent of the vein. The existing shaft is sunk 87 feet, at which the 
gold vein is foand 43¢ feet in thickness. Rock taken from this 
vein bas yielded at Boise’s crushing mill $196 49 per ton, and 
upon the contract with Van Wyck & Livingston for the crushing 
of its rock, the amalgamator certified an average yield of $315 per 
ton. 


These results, as in every case of hired work, will not equal 
those when the crushing is done by the Company’s own mill. Of 
the general character and wonderful richness of this mine, all 
those experienced in the Boise district bear testimony. Captain 
John Mullan, in his “ Ministers and Travellers’ Guide,” classifies 
it with the foremost. 


Messrs. Bates, Davidson, Trowbricge & Dakin, whose names 
will accredit their statements with every miner or capitalist con- 
versant with affairs in this part of Idaho, add confirmatory recom- 
mendation. The officers of the C y are fident that no 
superior vein has been presented. The Company has purchased 
a twenty-five stamp mill, and all the necessary engines, machinery 
and apparatus, for the full development of their property and 
working of their produce. 


They have engaged Mr. David Richardson, an engineer of large 
experience, and latterly President of the Knoxville and Kentucky 
Railroad Company, to proceed to the mine in the capacity of 
General Superintendent, assured that in the case of so valuable 
a property the highest operative supervising ability should be se- 
cured. Mr. Richardson is now on his way to the mine, and the 
officers look for the most favourable reports and profitable re- 
sults. The history of the gold mining in Idaho abundantly justi- 
fies the assertion, that it is more certain, pernaanent, and lucra- 
tive, than in other territories or States of the West. Purposing 
to,hold the stock within the limits of the dividend-paying power 
of the mine, the Company has been organised upon a capital of 








new in Monograms at Gimbrede’s, $1,000,000, whereof the Steck to th of 20,000 shares, of 

Ww A e extent ,! oi 

= the style of = heath pate _ Mote Paper and Envelopes, par a rhe a for working capital, and will be dis- 
eave your Plates at 588 or 872 | posed ofat the ce of the Co’ with 

mg om ad Bay hundred of our Laid Visiting Cards—they are eee 
thin, very utiful. 

Gimbrede’s Initialed Rox of Note Pa- GALWAY, KIKRLAND & CO., 

very desirable. Price only $2 25. 


ready 
and 
P English hand-made Pa 
a fine ‘in all desirable note s 
These papers are gray and cream color. 


with ruse to suit. 





GIMBREDE’S, 588 and 872 Broadway. 





BRITISH NATION 
LIFE ASSURANOE ASSOOIATION 


316 Regent Street, London, 
Offices, { 65 Wall Street, New Work 
Capital and Surplus.......... Wesesesss + » 3,160,000 
Lossesalready paid.............. evecccccee 7,000,000 
Annual Income............seseeees coccccse @ 


This Company pays the sum assured during the lifetime of the 
assured, without charging any extra premium therefor. 


* GEO. M. ENEVITT, 
Manager in the U. 8. and Canada 








expel disease. 


to 


ey could re 


should have it. 







Morbid Inaction of the Bowels and P: 
lency, Loss of Appetite, all Diseases which r 
medicine. They also, by 
—. cure many comp. 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, 


ARE the most perfect pa 


tive which we are able 
roduce, or which we think has ever yet been 


made by anybody. Their effects have abundantly 
shown to the community how much they excel the 
ordinary medicines in use. They are safe and ple- 
sant to take, but powerful to cure. Their 
ting properties stimulate the vital activities of the 
body, remove the obstructions of its o: 
They purge out the foul humors which breed and 
grow distemper, stimulate sluggish or cisordered organs into 
their natural action, and impart a healthy tone with strength to 
the whole system. Not only do they cure the a 
laints of everybody, but also formidable and dangerous 

hile they produce powerful effects, they are at the same time, in 
diminished doses, the satest and best physic that can be employed 
for children. Being sugar-coated, they are pleasant to take ; and 
being purely vegetable, are free from any risk of harm. Cures 
have been made which surpass belief, were they not 
by men of such exalted the 
suspicion of untruth. Many eminent a and Boe 
have lent their names to certify to the public the reliability of ow 
remedies, while others have sent us the assurance of their convic 
tion that, our Preparations contribute immensely to the relief of 
our afflicted, suffering fellow men. ° 
The Agent below named is pleased to furnish gratis our Ameri- 
can Almanac, containing directions for the use and certificates of 
their cures, of the following comp! 
Costiveness, Bilious Complaints, 
burn, Headache arising from foul stomach, Nausea, 


ns, purify the blood, and 


tantisted 
sition and character, as 


Rheumatism, Dropsy, Heart 


‘ain arising therefrom, 
equire an eyacuslt 
mrifying the blood and stimulating the 
ts which lt would not be supposed 
such as Deafness, Partial Blindness, Neuragis 


and Nervous Irritability, Derangements of the Liver and 
Gout, and other kindred* complaints arising from a low stste 
the body, or obstruction of its functions. 

Do not be put off by es dealers with other prepa 
tions which they make more pro: 
no others. The sick want the best aid there is for them, and the 


ton. Demand Arzr’sandtakt 


Prepared by J.C. AYER & Co., Lowell, Mass., and sold by 
all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine everywhere. 
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treatment 
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of the UNION anp EMANCIPATION ASSOCIATION St? 

e “ COBDEN.” 

The SYMPATHETIC ADDRESSES to the American People were ars™ 
up at the *COBDEN.” : 


the “<cOsDEN NY 


Latest American Newspapers to be seen at the “COBDEN’ 


FORSYTH’S ‘‘COBDEN’”’ HOTEL, 
81 Argyle Street, Glasgow (Scotland.) 
The “COBDEN” is one of the Largest FAMILY AND C0 
MERCIAL HOTELS in the West of Scotland. 


AMERICAN Travellers visiting Scotland will receive s kindy 
ting at the ““ COBDEN.”’ . 


BEECHER'S First Speech in Europe was del: 


COBDE. 


feeling and kind 
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